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Seven Live Sub This Issue 


OW to Market Crops So as to In- 

crease Farm Profits.—‘‘The farmer 

is a producer nearly every day in 
the year. Only a few days in the year 
does he become a marketer, a sales- 
man.” Thus handicapped, the farmer 
must work out a better marketing sys- 
tem if he is to make money on the crops 
he sells. Just how a profit can be 
made is told on 
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Greetings to V. P. I.— Fifty years of 
service! Virginia people may well be 
proud of their institution. V. P. I. 
is what the good people of a grand oid 
state have made it. Its fiftieth anni- 
versary is but a milestone on the way 
to another fifty years of even greater 
accomplishment 


June Hints for Piedmont and Mountain 
Farmers.—W hat variety of corn would 
you plant at this late date? What for- 
age can you plant to advantage now? 
Are you cultivating with best results? 
How can you control tobacco worms 
without the laborious hand-picking? 
You’ll find the answer in Mr. Hutche- 
son’s article . 
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Livestock Suggestions for June.—Why 
should the growth of spring litters be 
pushed at this season? What can you 
plant now for late summer and early 
fall grazing? When should we grow 
hogs and when shouldn’t we? You’ll 
find practical answers here 
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The Bride’s Number.—The June bride- 
to-be is busy planning for the coming 
wedding. There are many details to 
be looked after. The trousseau, wed- 
ding dress, refreshments, and clothes 
for the honeymoon—all have to be pro- 
vided. Mrs. Hutt has some valuable 
suggestions ..... Page 10 








The Fall and Winter Garden.—The home 
garden is an all-the-year proposition 
and should be treated as such. Suc- 
cession plantings are necessary if the 
supply of fresh vegetables is to be 
kept up. Look over the list and 
ee what vegetables to plant this 
month 


More Facts About Trees.—We associate 
with trees every day. To many of us, 
they are just commonplace objects that 
were created to serve the purposes of 
mankind. Do you know how they snetehae oto — =e ' “ ee ae 
grow, or how evergreen trees shed Mmmiaien Yee lh U WWMM MMV. 
their leaves? Read what Uncle P. F. \ PAYING COMBINATION—DAIRY COWS, GOOD PASTURAGE, AND ENSILAGE CORN 
is telling RS, Sr Page 14 Phere is yet tim sseok cad aaa hosel Hae —s * - senehem 4 the Scuthens farmer can grow ar 














Write Me Quic 


A Ford Sedan 
A Ford Touring Car 


Will Be Given Away 


August 31, 1922 









































Equipped 
With 
Electric 
Lights & 
Starter. 


Freight 
Ww 


Tox Paid, I Have Already Given 38 


Autos—Here are 2 More 
August 31st, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring Car 
0 two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. If 
you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of owning 


one of these splendid cars by answeringthis ad today. I will send you full in- 
structions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Ford Sedan—Jsi Grand Prize Every ome teking an active part in this con 
Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, test will be well paid im cash, whether or not 
Cabinet Phonograph—Sra Grand Prize, he wins one of the Fords or one of the otbr 





and 22 other grand = priz as Gold} Grand Prizes. Just your pame and address 
We atebes, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bieyeles, | with five or more faces correctly marked In th: 
Thonsamts of dollars in cash rewards, | picture below, starts eve tage ing. Act quick 
(Prine ‘s duplicated im case of tie.) Mail me the coupon tod: sure, 








seseenesesecuce: Cut Out ial a nie 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of bidden faces. See 
how muny you can find. Seme are looking right at 
you, some turned sidew ist : will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face nN 
a pencil, write your Dame address plainly on 
the lines below, clip out this coupen and mall to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces ] will enter you in this contest and credit ye 
with 1.000 votes. Send me this coupon today SURE. 
dD W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. a16 Spencer, Tadiene. 
Dear Sir Here is my solution of the picture. If cor 
rect, enter me in your G rand Pr rnibs ription con 
test with a credit of 1.000 votes I want one of 
these cars—eend me ful! particulare. 
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on yourself and save half! 
Write Today = r estim: “nd and sam- 


Soy Beans Wanted 


ar of Car. pees 
Estiront AgTS a CHICAGO HEIGHTS OIL MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 








Have you evet advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It paye! 



























Our Health Talk 


By 8. E. WASHBURN, M. D 





Keeping Well in June 
JUNE it is important to exercise cure 


in the use of fresh fruit and vegetable 

for, while these are important articles of 

food, especially for hot weather, we must 
be sure that they are 


ripe and sound im 
ordet to avoid di- 


gestive upsets. Part- 


ly decomposed or 
underripe irumt 
and raw or only 
partly-cooked vere 
tables are very ipt 
TO cause al irrita- 
tion in the stomach 





11) "IS al may 
DR. WASHBURN nd bowel d may 
result in nausea and 
vomiting or produce summer diarrhea. 
Nausea and vomiting is usually the 
result of eating too much of some ir- 


ritating food. Decayed and withered 


vegetables and unripe fruit (especial 
rreen apples) are the most frequent 
uses. If the nausea comes on soon 
after the irritant food is eaten, it is 
desirable to produce vomiting to rid 
the stomach of iis indigestible load; 
as a rule, a cup of warm water will 





serve asa simple emetic in such cases. 


The iusea inay be stopped by suck- 
Ing crac icke d ice or by taking a small 
glass of water. Later a purge (castor 
ail ’ ee should be taken to com- 


pletely clear the bowel. 


Summer Diarrhea 


— cause is the same as in simple 
nausea, but the symptoms are more 
severe and diarrhea results. In fact, 
summer diarrhea may be regarded as a 
later stage of untreated si stomach 
the symptoms of nausea being iollowed 
by pains and cramps in the bowels and 
diarrhea, together with general weak- 


he treatment is a purgative (and cas- 
oil is the best) to clear the bowel; 
then small doses (one-hali of a level tea 
spoonful) of bismuth subnitrate powder 
very three hours. If the cramps and 


licky pains become severe a hot water 
ig should be applied to the stomach, or 
hot ginger tea may give relief. Li the 
astor oil is vomited, place a mustard 
plaster over the stomach and, while it is 
rning, give the oil; then leave the 
plaster on for a few minutes. By this 
method, a purgative can nearly always 
be retained. Ji the pain and diarrhe: 4 
io not improve within 24 hours with the 
Guilined treatment, a doctor she wie be 
nsulted. 








y an attack of summer diarrhea, 
very tile food and water should be 
taken; after improvement has set in 
only a soft diet (milk, toast, and eggs) 
should be eaten for a few days or until 
all danger of a recurrence is passed 
Warning should be given against pat- 
nt medicines for bowel complaints. 
Most of the so-called cholera and diar- 
rhea mixtures contain some form of 
epium to check the diarrhea. To bind 








the bowels without removing the cause 
of the disturbance is a dangerous pro- 
cedure and may lead to a more severe 
form of bowel trouble. 


| THE FARM RADIO 





Radio fer Conevel ‘Cosinanien 
tions; Telephone for Private 
HE radiophone 


making available the best enter- 
tainment and educational aereutuans 


will go tar toward 





of cities to families on the land, but as 
a means oi person-to-person com- 
munication, the old-ti: “wire” tele- 


phone will never be ousted from the 
place now holds. 

This, very briefly, is what C. A 
Wright, professor of electrical engi 
neering at the Ohio State University, 
told a recent conference of agricultur 
ists interested in the proposed crop and 
market radio service from the Uni- 
versity. 

He said that the limits of radiophon- 
ing jay mainly in the impossibility of 
private communication, but that as a 
mode of general communication possi- 
bilities are unlimited. Already on a 


certain 10 square miles of Long Island 
72 


he said, are 72 radio sending towers, 
’ & ’ 


each one 400 feet high—Agri. Ext. Ser- 
vice. 














You pay pay for a 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 
or not 


If you are using a worn- 
out, inferior cream separa- 
tor, or skimming cream by 
hand, you are surely wast- 
ing enough cream to pay 
for a De Laval in a short 
time. 


The selection of a cream sepa- 
rator is more important than 
that of any machine on the farm, 
for none other can either save or 
waste so much, twice a day, 365 
days a year. 


A De Laval Separator will: 


-Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

—Skim milk clean ai lower 
temperature than any other sep- 
arator; 

—Deliver a_ higher testing 
cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 
less costly to ship, 

—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Sepas 
rator is the best that fine mate- 
rials and skilled workmanship 
can make. 

—-It lasts longer than any other 
separator, many giving good ser- 
vice for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down 

—it has the most perfect Jubri- 
cating system. 

Do not be deccived by separa- 
tors which are claimed to be “just 
as good and cost less.” Wien 
you consider its greater savings, 
greater reliability, longer life, the 
extra time it saves, and the 
greater satisfaction it gives, the 
De Laval is, in the end, by iar 
the most economical cream sepa- 
rator made. 

Even if you have oniy two 
cows it will pay you to have a 
De Laval. One can be bought 
on such easy terms that it will 
pay for itself in less than a year- 
Why not see your De Laval 
age.:t at once or write us for full 
information ? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 


61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you wil] wse & 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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2 || Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Fditor 

















Livestock Suggestions for June 


HERE are two good reasons why 

the spring litters should be pushed 

in their growth as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. First, they make more eco- 
nomical gains and second they reach a 
weight of 175 to 200 pounds earlier in 
the fall when the prices are likely to 
be better. April and September are 
the months of best prices. This fall, 
with the probability of better prices 
for corn and lower prices for hogs it is 
all the more important that the pigs be 
marketed early. At least, it seems cer- 
tain now that the corn acreage will be 
less and the supply of hogs greater 
and that should tend toward an ad- 
vance in corn prices and a decline in 
hog prices, or a bringing of the ratio 
between corn and hogs nearer the av- 
erage. The price of 100 pounds of hogs 
averages about the price of 1134 bush- 
els of corn and since we have had a 
price for hogs above that ratio for the 
past 18 months, the tendency will be 
for the swing of prices to go in the op- 
posite direction. It will therefore prob- 
ably be especially important that the 
pigs be marketed as early as possible 
this fall. The best weights at whici 
to market are 175 to 200 pounds and 
for that reason the South can easily 
irrange to market the spring litters 
luring the best market months, Sep- 

mber and October 


Grow Early Grazing Crops for Market 


Hogs 
[" IS the common practice in the 
South to wait until the cotton and 
corn are planted before planting crops 
like soy beans, peanuts, etc., for fatten- 


ing the hogs. This practice is perhaps 
ll right when the spring pigs are 


intended for furnishing meat for the 
iarm but when the pigs are to be mar- 
keted, supplies of these crops for graz- 
ing should be grown as early as pos- 


ible, for the earlier the spring pigs are 
marketed in the fall the better the 
prices, as a general rule. In fact, even 
when the pigs are for home use, 
‘ome of these grazing crops should be 
planted as early as possible. Pigs will 
be grown -most economically when 
they gather the largest part of their 
wn feed,and an early patch of cow- 
peas, peanuts, soy beans, or other such 
ieed will push the growth of the pigs 
and lessen the cost of producti on, A 
succession of erazi g crops wi Il prove 
better than one large fi Id, all planted 
it the same time, and especially if that 
time be late 

Any green feed that 

ill lessen the amon 
or grains necessary of 


fed more yalucble; hut crops 


yrown 


the pigs will eat 
nt of concentrates 
make the grains 


like cow- 


peas, soy beans, and peanuts will les 
sen the corn or other concentrates nec- 
ary to a much preater extent than 
ill the general pastures, sorghum ot 
ther less nutritious crops. For thi 
ison a succession of crops like cow 
eas, soy beans {1 peanuts that will 
nethen the grazing season of these 
Crops is very necessary 
Increase the Hay Acreage 
THE South, or many parts of the 
South, at le: ist, are in serious danger 
toa shortage of feed supplies next 
inter. The late HB. oa and the neces- 


ity of planting cotton early in order to 
‘cape serious damage from boll wee- 
vils cut out most of the usual early 
planting of corn. The cotton being 
Planted and demanding attention is 
lik 
f 


ikely to lessen the intended plantings 


corn and being planted late it runs 


sreater danger of drouth in some sec- 
nae Beyond question, outside of the 
'ooded areas or where other weather 


‘onditions have prevented planting or 
have destroyed the stands of cotton, 





the general idency has been to re- 
duce the corn acreage and increase the 
cotton acreage. This is always the 


case, when cotton sells for more than 
expected and corn is cheap. 

Hay prices are high and those who 
have had to buy hay and pay high 
freight rates are not likely to reduce 
their hay acreage, but last year more 
hay was made than usual in the South 
and there is danger that the hay acre- 
age will also be reduced. 

No more serious mistake could be 
made than to reduce the hay acreage 
It ought to be greatly increased in- 
stead of being reduced. 


Farm on Sound System—Not to Meet 
Market Fluctuations 


READER asks if I think it good 

advice to urge Southern farmers 

to increase their hog production, when 

“the risin g price of corn and the in- 

crease in the production of hogs sure- 
ly mean lower prices for hogs.” 

I think it od advice to urge farm- 








ers as a whole to grow more hogs, re- 
gardl ff market prospects Of 
course, the man who has been growing 
t m4 hogs is he should, consider- 
ing the s f his farm and his needs 
und other conditions should not in- 
crea production in the face of 
what 1 plain indications of lower 
price » prices of hogs have been 
good ) for some time, compared 
with ¢t pt x9 corn, and if the usual 
course of the markets is followed, 
prices wil soon begin to get lower and 
aiter the decline starts top prices are 
not | to be reached again for two 
or three vears. But market prices at- 
fect only a small part of the hogs rais 


{ in the Soutl A pig raised and 

t the farm pays just as much 

for his feed and is worth just as much 

eg are selling for 5 cent 

or 10 s a pound. Just as a mule 

will pay as much for a bushel of cor: 
do as much work on it—when it 

selling for 50 nts as he will wher it 


sells for $1 a bushel. The question 1 
' 


easily answered when one realizes that 


he cannot guess the marke ttt 
months toa year inadvance. If he Cc yuld, 
he could make a living more easily 
speculating, or buying or selling fu 
tures? | e only sound method is to put in 


operation a system of agriculture that 
will produce his teed and tood supplies, 
2 : 


increase his soil fertility and give him 
two or three money crops or sources of 
farm increase, and then keep to that 
system in t! in regardle of the 
yearly fl in the market 


‘vard it as good advice to 
men out of ten in the 
more 


rcs, we r 
urge about nine 
South to 
of the live 


Reasons Why More Milk Should Be 
y 


~ 1, . 1 
2TOW hogs, regardless 


hog markets 





Produced on Southern Farms 
A psa err foagpe es to state the rea- 
ly, why more cows should 
be m il! ‘ A yn S bes ern farms. I can’t 
do it briefly, because there are too 


many of them, but here are a few 


First, because from 30 to 40 per cent 
of the farm families of the South are 
cowles Y s, this includes the Negro 
farm fat 5, but it is absolutely nec- 


farm families be bet . 
ter fed and well raised—black as tt 
as white. It cannot be done aitheus 
milk. No farm family ought to think 
of providing meat and eggs even, splen- 
did foods as these are, until a pint of 
milk is provided daily for each mem- 
ber of the family, and the childrer 
ought to have a quart. This is 
lutely necessary for the raising of good 
farm workers and strong men to send 
to the cities. This alone is reason 
enough but there are others. 


1 
r that { r 1ese 
‘ 
) 


‘ 
iDSsoO- 


Second, we need another money crop, 
more cream should be pr 


thereior¢ duc- 


d and ‘nt toecreamcrics. One money 
crop is not enough. Not only is it dan- 
‘rous, but the one- crop tarimer gets 


te 3s for his labor, or a sm: iller labor in- 


come. airying is about the safest, 
most satisfactory and best second 
money crop the general farmer can 
add. {t brings in money once a mont! 


and large losses are therefore not pos- 
sible, without the farmer knowing it. 
A crop that takes a year to produce, 
the expense of which must be incurred 
months before it is sold is not so safe. 
Profits may be larger, but so will the 
losses. 

Third, our soils need humus and ni- 
trogen. The solution of all our farm 
problems is based on richer soils and 
more economical production. Legumes 
are the best source of this increased 
soil fertility. The best means of dis- 
posing of these legume crops when 
produced is to feed them. The best 
animal to feed them to is the dairy 
cow, because she produces more hu- 
man food from them than any other 


farm animal can do. 

Fourth, we need to employ the 
mules and men more days in the 
year. The dairy cow requires con- 
stant labor. A man who works 365 
days in the year ought to and does 
make more than the man who works 
150 day 

Yes, the dairy cow requires that we 


work for her, but she pays for it, tt 
proportion to the amount and intelli 
gence of the work we do for her 
There are others, but these are suff 
cient reasons, let the jury take the 
case, 


Increasing the Production of Dairy 
Cows 


EXT to the production of feed on 
N tie farm—feed of the right sort 

ind in abundance—the quality of 
the cow is the most importart matter it 
de *rinuinmitig Success inl the dairy busi 
ness m the South. Good cows wil! 
1 be bought, because those ha 





ge then will not sell for what the 
buye would regard as a_ reason- 
ible price and because buvers hare 
neither tl noney nor the ability 
to br rood purebred cows It the 
quality of our cows ts to be greatly im- 


proved the better cows will have to be 
bred. In the breeding of these better 


cows, the best grades now on hand 
1 

must be largely used. A good pure- 

bred is better than a good grade, but a 

wood grade will produce c 


more mill 
cheap pure- 
would buy if we 
purebreds. Few are 


tew are able to 


and fat than the inferior, 
breds which we 
put to buy 


willing and perhaps 


buy the high quality purebreds which 

yuuld form the best foundation for 
breeding better dairy cCOWs We cat 
aud will select the best grades and 
these are better for Bory production 
than the sort of purebred cows the av- 
craze man suld buy 


Use a High Quality Bull 
hy THEREFORE is plain that 








i lairy rv of the futur ust 
sme thr gh the bull. But if there is 
to be great improvement in the next 
generation of.dairy cows, better bulls 
must be used. It is just as important 
that bulls with an inheritance of large 


female an- 


COWS, it great 


milk production from their 
cestors be used on grade 
improvement is to result as that such 
bulls be used on purebred cows 

It is an error, and a serious one, that 
bulls with register of merit cows be- 
hind them in their pedigrees are not 
required for grade cows. No bu 
should be used unless there is an au- 
thentic record showing that the cows 
in his pedigree were large producers. 
Private records are good, but official 
records are better. The breeder who 
expects to sell bulls, even for the im- 
provement of grade herds, should put 


behind them unquestioned official re 
cords, The progress in the im 
provement of our dairy cows | been 
too largely due to the fact thia 

have been too careless of the quality 
of the purebred bulls used. It is not 
enough that a purebred bull be 
on grade cows, he.must be a a - 
purebred bull, and the best evidei 

that can be given that a young bell | is 
a good one is a record of high produc- 
tion of the cows in his pedigree. Not 
one cow alone, but as many as possi- 


ble 


What the Bull Associations Are Doing 


NE of the chief recommendations 

for the bull associations now being 
operated in many states is that bulls 
with official records behind them are 
selected. By the owners of 50 or @ 
cows in a neighborhood combining, 
they can command the best ability to 
select a bull and afford to pay a price 
which will command a good one. 


Then when this block of 50 or @ 
farmers in a neighborhood have used 
this good bull for two or three years 
they can, where a bull association has 
been maintained, exchange this bull 
with another block of farmers in an- 
other neighborhood and thus obtain 
the services of good bulls for six to ten 
years at an original purchase price of 
say $6 to $10 for every cow kept. The 
Agricultural Extension Department of 
the University of Msisouri has recently 
given out the results in improving the 
dairy cows in Webster County in that 
state, th te the bull association. The 
average milk and fat production of the 
original cows in the association and 
the average production of the daugh 
ters and granddaughters of these caws 
and bulls selected by the bull assacia 
tion are given as follows: 


slow 


l <G 


Milk Butterfat 
Average of original cows...4,497 ths. 199 fh 
Average of daughters.......4,844 ths. 229 Ib 
Average of granddaughters.7,745 ths. 388 f 
Average increase..... =F ..3,248 Tbs, 189 th 


In fact, the socoud generation pro 
_— nearly double the ainount of but- 

‘rfat of the original cows, which were 
x hae a far above the average cow 
of that or any Southern state. The 
iverage dairy cow produces only 159 
to 160 pounds of butterfat per year, 
while the original cows produced 199 
pounds but the granddaughters pro- 
duced 388 pounds. 

The man w ith a few cows cannot af 
ford to pay $290 to $500 for a good bull 
vith a long list of register of merit 
cows in his "pedigree, ona the owner of 

- 40 grade cows will not usually do 

»; but the owners of 50 or 60 cows 
when they combine can and will put 
in $6 to $10 for each cow and buy a 
good bull. This is the greatest benefi 
from the bull association. 


More Pork at Less Cost 


WE HAVE been breeding hogs for 
years se on Veranda Fruit Farm 
und we learned from practical exper 
that there was just one-third 
more to be made by using the follow 


ing grazing it cover most of 
l ring we ha 
er, clover, and for 


h; 
the early 
then for 


sumn 
suimmer soy beans: ind 


our late fall and winter, we 


I ne rie oats? 


have rye 
Hogs that are grazed on the above 
rops rnd given one third 
feed than those fed in the pen or bar 
1 lots will produce more pork at les 
t. And they always develop into 
reer and healthier hogs when out on 
the open range, this has been proved 
in not one instance, but many here on 
Veranda Fruit Farm. If we didn’t have 
the grazing crops for our hogs, they 
would show up on the wrong side ot 
1c ledger about every two years oul 
of three. 

A farmer can take 


less gerat: 


‘3 


good purebred 


sow with good grazing pasture and 
liberal grain feed, and make more 


money than with any other farm ani 
mal; but I have my serious doubt 
about any one making money from i : 
pen-fed hog. J. P. ALEXANDEL 

















Sears Burbank and other Japanese 
plums that bear heavily but rot be- 





fore ripening. ‘+b hat wil prevel MS 5 
Slake five pounds of fresh lime and 
five pounds of flowers of sulphur to- 
gether. Ma the sulphur into a paste 
in water Start the lime to slaking 
and then put in the sulphur. The heat 
of slaking will make the partial combi- 
nation. Make it 30 gallons with water 
and use as a spray when the fruit 
half grown and repeat in 1€ days. 


Growing Turnip Seed 
HEN can I sow seed of Purple Top 


turnips so that they zill run to seed 


this SEASON, I want to grow sone seed.” 

If you sowed the turnip seed now 
they ‘might possibly run to seed, and 
the seed sowed from this planting 1 
used another season would make big 
tops and small turnips. That is not the 
way to grow good turnip seed. To 
make good seed, grow the crop from 


sowing and select the best 
‘rop and bury them for 
the winter and set them out in spring 
and let them seed. Then you can get 
geed that will make turnips. 


September 
turnips of the 


Garden Bed of Strawberries 


™ ILL lant a bed of 


ww far apart 


all right to 
strawhberrics now. He 
should they be set?” 
No grower of strawberry plants will 
sell plants between May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1, except potted plants sold in Au- 





gust. November is the best time to set 
strawberry plants. In garden culture 
set the plants in ‘rows three feet 
apart and a foot apart in the rows. 
Then train the runners in along 
the rows to make matted rows and 
keep them cultivated clean and never 
let the plants run all over the ground 


as is commonly seen in garden 


beds. 


very 


Aphides on Sweet Peas 
Y SWEET peas are attacked by 
green lice. Please tell me at once 
how to destroy them.” 


There is only one remedy for plant 
lice, green, black, grey, or red. This is 
tobacco, or rather nicotine. Spray your 
plants with a strong decoction of to- 
bacco in boiling water after it is cold 
In the meantime send to a seedsman 
and get of the sulphate of nico- 
tine sold under the names of Black Leaf 
40 and Aphine. Both of these are 40 
per cent sulphate of nicotine, and hav- 
ing a can hand, you can dilute it 
when needed and apply at once for 
any plant lice on any plant. 


some 


on 


mariage Corn 


slight recollection as to how 


HAVE a 








corn should be plowed at what we 
call “laying-by" time. {t that period 
there are lar ) shooting out just 
above the gi Nal. ould these be OU- 
ered left bare J It has been said that 
success of the crop lies largely in the 
manner in which these roots a dealt 
with. Please help me along this line.” 

In the first place corn should never 
be “plowed.” No plow should go in 
the field after the corn is planted. Go 
over with moothing harrow or 
weeder to break the crust just before 
the corn comes up, and with the 
weeder once or twice after, and then 
the two-horse cultivator working the 
corn rap div le vel and vallow The 
brace roots on the surface of the soil 
are nature’s means for holding the 
corn erect. Cover these and you soften 
them and make them more easily 
snapped. It never pays to work corn 
or cotton with one-horse plows. It is 
a waste of human labor. I was talking 
with a young man from North Caro- 
lina who has located on a little 23-acre 


place here and does not cor sider it a 
one-horse farm, for he keeps a pair of 
heavy mules and a horse and an au- 
tomobile. Last summer I told how -he 
sold nearly $90 worth of cucumbers 
from a two-acre lot. He has just 
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( i \ © ee i 
© lover hay tre the same two 
icres and vill now put t in corn I 
asked him it he intended to use com- 
mercial fertilizers on the orn Na” 
said he i e never been abl to 
vet more tha re cost of the fertilizer 
out of the increased crop I made.” I 
told him that I had been trying for 
years to make the farmers in North 
Carolina realize that. The way to 
grow cheap corn is with a sod of crim- 
son clover on which the farm manure 
has been spread as fast as made in the 
winter. That is where the manure pays 
best. Not altogether in corn but in the 
small grain and the clover following 
the corn and in the general improve- 
nent of the land. Though the young 
man J] have mentioned has cut the 
clover he will return the manure it 
makes and thus get two uses for the 
clover and wheat hay. When a man 
has a crop of crimson clover on the 
land and either turns it under or feeds 
and saves the manure for the corn the 
next season regularly, and then culti- 
vates the corn level and shallow and 
lets it mature and then cuts it at the 
ground and cures in shocks, he is get- 


best that can be gotten from 


crop. 


the 
corn 


ting 
the 


Pecans Dropping 
] HAVE mailed you some pecans from 


a tree 20 years old, and very healthy, 
loaded with nuts. These have al- 
Ways been falling off be fore getting of 
much size. The tree is in very fertile 
soil and in the o field and cultiz rated. 
How cai tl remedy this falling off of the 


NUTS § 


and 


CN 





I doubt that it can be remedied un- 
you had tree with better blooms 
near it the nuts on this one. The 
nuts fall because they not fertili- 
zed by pollen to set the seed, and if the 
seed are not set, the nuts will always 
fall. It is due to imperfect catkins 
lacking pollen. You might grait some 
of the limbs of the with 
from a tree which sets a fully matured 
crop and when these get into bloom 
they will set the fowers on the other 
branches. 


1 


iCSS 
to set 


are 


wee cions 


Sweet Potato Fertilizer 


“M’ NANCY Hall sweet potatoes do 
well with a 3 fertiliser, but the 
Porto Ricos run to vine and make strings. 
What had I better use for them? 


Our growers here make 
of sweet potatoes and many use a 
higher grade than 3-8-3. Try a mixture 
of 1,000 pounds 16 -per cent acid phos- 
phate, 800 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 200 pounds sulphate of potash to 
make a ton, and use 500 pounds an acre 
under the beds. 


-8§-3 


heavy crops 


Rooting Rose Cuttings 


LEASE teil me something about root- 

ing rose finas. I have the Climb- 
ing American Beauty, and it is a beauty 
sure enough. / want to ‘etn pF od to 
root cuttings this and the everbloom- 
nt } tea rose 


The clir American Beauty is a 


bing 


very different rose from the American 
Beauty sold by the florists. The real 
American Beauty 1s ificent rose 
when grown in gre bP s but is ut- 
terly worthless pianted out doors. The 
climbing rose vou have has been nam- 
ed because it looks like a similar rose. 





and similar hardy 
from 


asons 


Cuttings of this rose 
} 1 1 c.49 
should be made in the fall 


the 


roses 


the ye wood ot present s¢ 





I 





stowth. Make the cuttings 6 to & inches 
long, cutting half an inch above the top 
joint. Tie them in bundles straight and 
bury them in the ground upside down 
until spring and then take them up 
and set them upright and about full 
leneth in the ground in rows Then 
see that the soil never gets dry to 
the lower ends and they will root. The 
everblooming hybrid roses are best 
rooted in August and September. 
Make cuttings of shoots that have just 
bloomed. Make them thre inches 
leaving a full leaf at the upper node. 
Set these cuttings in a pan of sand 








kept SO% king wet and set a sunny 
window As soon as short v t OTS 
ppear, in about tour wee s ot th 
good loam ] y 4 ‘ ] 
pack lese on a ) ted al 
eS a ra ] ‘ - 5 nes 
If these little pots vet wei lled with 
roots beiore cold weather they can be 
p out. But it is usually better 
to plunge them in coal ashes in a 
irame under glass, the ashes being to 
secure the pots from frost and to 
keep the roots from running out. All 
this propagation ol ea roses 1s more 


easily done in a greenhouse 


Bush Lima Beans 


HAVE an acre lot of high and well- 
drained soil which T wish to plant in 


bush Lima beans for a money crop. 
When should they be planted?’ 
The Fordhook bush Lima beans are 


planted for market here to a consider- 


able extent. They were planted in late 
April and are now up and growing. Of 
course you can still plant them but 
they will be late. They are grown in 
2'%4-foot rows like snap beans but 
about six inches apagt in the rows 
and heavily fertilized. Now you would 


probably do better to plant sweet po- 
tatoes on that lot. 


Name of Green Pea 


sending some green peas which 
given me by a friend. would 
know the name of the variety. 
vy prolific.” 

It is hardly possible 
lish green pea from 
only name the class 
to. It is one of the extra earlies of the 
\laska type and may be Alaska itself 
These are early and prolific but 
of poor quality. There are better peas 


T AM 

were 
like to 

They are wv 
to name an Eng- 
the seed, I can 
your pea belongs 


peas 


nearly as early. 1 use these peas which 
always have wrinkled seed. I have 
now the Laxtonia, Suttons Excelsior, 
and for latest, Telephone, a tall pea 
which is now blooming on my _ wire 
fence. [I do not consider the Alaska 


worth the land it takes as a home pea. 


Chrysanthemums and Grape Trellis 
re ASE tell me how to propayate 
hrysanthemums. 


Sometime ago you 
advised making a scaffold for grapes with 
three wires on it. Do you mean that this 
would answer for the muscadine varte- 
ties?” 


Chrysanthemums are propagated by 


made 


florists from green cuttings on 
potted plants in the greenhouse. You 
will find in early spring plenty of suck- 
ers around the plants in the open 
eround. These can be cut off under- 
ground with some roots attached and 


potted in 24-inch pots and packed in a 
coldframe under glass and watered 
regularly and they will soon make nice 
plants. The trellis | suggested was in- 
tended for the bunch grapes. The 
Scuppernong and others oi that class 
need wide arbors, and in fact when 
grown on a home scale any grapes will 
do better on an arbor. 


Growing Late Cabbage 


| AM thinking of some fall 
cabbage for the When shall 
seed and when transplant?” 

Flat Dutch 


planting 
market. 
/ sow the 


Get § good seed of the Late 


cabbage from a first-class seed house. 
Sow in a seedbed of fertile soil about 
the middle of June. Sow the seed thin- 


ly and then’see that the bed never suf- 


fers from a lack of water. Transplant 
into heavily fertilized soil in rows 21%4 
feet apart and 20 inches in the rows 
when the plants get strong. Work 


rapidly and apply 150 pounds of nitrate 
side-dressing when the 
growing. These plants 
November. 


as a 
get to 
head in 


ot soda 
plants 
should 


How Many Lima Beans Per Acre? 


ILL you tell me the number of 
pounds of Lima or butter beans that 
can be gathered dry from an acre, and 


would there be a market for a consider- 
able number? 

There are acres and acres and sea- 
sons and seasons. I never had occa- 
sion to test the quantity of dry butter 
beans that can be made on an acre of 
good land. The bulk of the Lima beans 
on the market are ofthe large Lima 
species, and the demand for them is 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| hardly think 
with California, 
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ompete 
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CROP AND MARKET NEWS 


Truck om Show Increase Over 
1921 Figures 
TRAWBERRY Crop Gains 


Over 
Last Year.—Forecast of a production 
4 


of 15,217 cars of 450 crates each of com- 





mercial strawberries this year is made 
by the Department of Agriculture, a gain 
of 17 per cent over the harvested crop of 
13,017 cars last year. This report covers 


substantially the whole commercial 
strawberry area of the United State 
In the forecast for this year, Tennesse 
leads all states with an indicated produ 
tion of 2,837 cars, and Arkansas clos« 
follows with 2,791 cars. These two stat: 
have in prospect 37 per cent of the fore- 
cast crop. Three other states are promi- 
nent commercial strawberry producers: 
Louisiana with a forecast of 1,892 ears. 
Missouri with 1,18] and Maryland 
with 1,176 cars, 


cars, 


Cantaloupe Forecast 39 Per Cc -i 
Above 1921 Harvest.—Cantaloupe pro- 
duction in Southern California, Florida, 


and Texas has a prospect of 16,862 cars 
of 350 crates each in the forecast made 
by the Department of Agriculture, and 
this is a gain of 39 per cent over t! 


harvest of 12,090 cars in 1921. 


Nearly «ll 


of these cantaloupes are produced in 
Southern California where the foreca-t 
crop is 16,241 cars. leaving 357 cars io 


Texas and 264 cars to Florida. 


Forecast for Early Potatoes Abov- 
1921 Harvest.—Early Irish potato 5 
have a prospect of a production of 39,108 
cars of 200 barrels each in the early-pro- 
ducing states extending along the Atlan- 
tic Coast from Virginia to Florida ard 
thence along the 7 Coast to Tex: 
in the forecast made by the Department 
of Agriculture. This is a gain of 13 per 
cent over the 34,599 cars of the harvest 
of 1921, Virginia has a forecast of about 
one-half of the crop of early [rish pote- 
toes, or 19,040 cars, and Florida and 
South Carolina each about one-eighth, 
or 4,935 and 4,725 cars respectively. The 
forecast for North Carolina is 3,520 car 


for Alabama 2.223 cars, Louisiana 1,856 
cars, Texas 1,573 cars, Georgia 472 cars, 


and Mississippi 224 cars. 


Nearly 13,000,000 Watermelons in 
Florida —The commercial area of wi.- 
termelons in Florida this year is est’- 
mated by the Department of Agricultu 
at 35,400 acres as compared with 18,70) 


acres harvested in 1921. The indicated 
vield per acre, based on the condition 
of the crop on May 1, is 360 melors 


as compared with 434 melons reported 
for 1921, from which is forcast 12,744 
— of 1,000 melons each, or nearly 
13,000,000 watermelons, as compared with 
the production of 8,116 cars of 1,000 
melons each in 1921, 


Early Tomatoes in Florida and Tex- 
as Increase.—Forecast of the produc- 
tion of early commercial tomatoes 
Florida indicates a crop of 10,992 cars o1 
480 crates each, compared with a harvest 
of 6829 cars in 1921, or an increase 0 
61 per cent. The East Coast crop has 2 
prospect of 6,134 cars and elsewhere in 
Florida 4,858 cars. These estimates ar 





based on reports to the Department of 
\griculture. The Texas crop of earls 
commercial tomatoes is forecast at 4,498 
cars of 896 crates cach, or an increase 
almost as great as the whole harvest of 
2,266 cars in 1021, age the Lower 
Vallev of the Rio Grand » 1,467 cars are 
expected this year ni from other places 


in Texas 3,031 United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Cars 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH. N. C., 119 W. Hargett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 

5 S. 2nd Slaughter Bidg 


ADVERTISING 
ADDRESSED TO 


COMMUNICATIONS EGARDING 


OR SURSCRIPTIONS SLLOULD BE 7 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER, ENTERED AP 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER. THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 

triangles tne 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

One year $2.00 EWwo years.....++: $1.50 
Six months 50 Three years. ....-++* 2.00 
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Saturday, June 3, 1922 


June Hints for Piedmont 
and Mountain Farmers 


rr 


By T. 5. 


Agronemist, Virginia 


m4 
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|.—Finish the Corn Planting 


part of 


the 15th of 
Howeve: if 
planting 
been delayed to 
this date, one of 
the early-maturing 


June. 


corn 


has 





MR. HUTCHESON —s 

; varieties such as 
Silver King or Truckers’ Favorite 
should be used. These varieties ma- 


ture grain in 100 days from planting, 
if seasons are at all favorable. 
Farmers who are raising hogs will 
find it a good plan to plant one of 
these early varieties of corn together 


with an early variety of soy beans 
such as Virginia or Wilson to be 
hogged-down in the fall. The com- 


bination of corn and beans makes an 
excellent ration, and hogs harvest 
them economically. 


I1.—Plant Summer Forage Crops 
OWPEAS, soy beans, millet, and 
Sudan grass may all be seeded 

during June with assurance of a good 

crop if soil and season are favorable. 
Cowpeas and soy beans are usually 
seeded at the rate of five to six pecks 


to the acre, millet at the rate of 40 
pounds to the acre, and Sudan grass 
at the rate of 30 pounds to the acre, 


for forage purposes, 

For seeding at this season of the 
year, early kinds of cowpeas and soy 
beans usually give best results. Groit, 
Brabham, and New Era are good 
varieties of cowpeas, while Wilson 
and Virginia are two of the best 
varieties of soy beans for this section. 
German or Golden Millet has given 
better results than any other variety 
of millet yet tried at the Virginia Ex- 
periment Station. 

Cowpeas and soy beans are 
desirable for forage purposes 
either millet or Sudan grass, for, when 
inoculated, they gather their own 
nitrogen from ‘whe atmosphere and 
they make a feed which is richer in 
protein than any of the grass hays 
Owing to the fact that soy beans and 
cowpeas are comparatively hard to 
cure in late summer and early fall, 
some of our good farmers have been 
following the practice of sowing 
grass with these crops. The Sudan 
grass helps to hold up the peavines, 
making them easier to cut and facili- 
tates curing in both peas and beans. 
When such a mixture is sowed, the 
Proper rate of seeding is one bushel 
of peas or beans and 10 pounds of 
Sudan grass to the acre. This mix- 
ture makes a forage which is both 
palatable and nutritious. 


IlI.—Cultivate Promptly After 
Rains 
HE work of cultivating row crops 
should be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. Weeds and grass are the 
worst enemies to cultivated crops, and 
they cannot be kept down unless the 


cultivations are’ thorough and fre- 
quent. 


[t is a good plan to start the cul- 
tivators as soon after each rain as 
Possible. Rains pack down the soil, 
forming a crust on the surface which 
makes ideal conditions for the evapo- 
ration of water from the soil. If the 
soil is cultivated immediately after a 
fain, a soil-mulch is formed which 
will prevent evaporation and save 
moisture. If the cultivations are de- 
layed until the soil is already dry, 
much of the benefit of the soil mulch 
is lost. If cultivations are often 
enough, very little expensive hoe 
work is necessary to keep a crop free 
of weeds. 


Experiments show that if the 


more 
than 


soil is 


rivu 


Experiment Station 


TCHESON 


1V.—Kill Tobacco Worms 


and properl cultivated, and the 
worms must be kept off F ) 
fertilization,ebut culti- 
orming are still in ordér. 


lis 
and w 


late to uss 


vation 
The best quality tobacco can be 
produced only when growth is rapid 
and unchecked. This condition can 
usually be brought about by keep- 
ing the soil loose around the tobacco 
plant at all times until the crop is laid 
by. The cultivation of the crop 
should begin very soon after the 
plants are set. Then there should 
be an additional cultivation at least 
every ten days until the plants are so 
large that additional cultivations 
would break or bruise the leaves. 


The fight on worms should also be- 


gin early. There is usually a brood 
of worms which come out in June 
while the plants are still small. If 
these are killed, the later broods are 


usually smaller. The best way to kill 
tobacco worms is with powdered lead 
arsenate in a powder gun. When 
tobacco is dusted with this powder, 
the worms are killed as soon as they 
begin to eat and before the plant is 


damaged. It takes three pounds of 
lead arsenate to each acre when a 
good powder gun is used By this 
method, worms are killed economi- 
cally and rapidly, saving labor and 
doing a much better job than can be 
done by hand. 


V.—Feed the Pigs Some Grain 


HEN pasture crops are abundant 
there is a great temptation to cut 
off the grain from pigs on pasture. 
Experiments at the Virginia Station 
show that in order to produce hogs 
economically for the early fal] mar- 
ket, they should be fed some grain 
even when on the best pastures. 
About one-half of a full feed seems 
to be about the best grain ration for 
hogs on pasture. 


Important Farm News 


N August 1, 1921 there was a sur- 

plus in all the world of 14,135,000 
bales of cotton, the growth of all 
countries. By the first of August 
this: year the surplus will be 8,332,000 
bales. This means that all the cotton 
raised in all the world last season 
has been used up already and by the 
first of August 6,000,000 bales of the 
old cotton will have been consumed. 
The mills of the world have increased 
their consumption 2,000,000 bales in a 
year. 

* > * 

Forty-five thousand American wool 
growers saved more than one million 
dollars by selling through the pools 
last year, according to C. J. Fawcett, 
director of the wool marketing de- 
partment of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


A 100 per cent increase t Ma) 
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x * * 


The Southern Fertilizer Association 


is fighting the tariff on potash. Presi- 
dent J. Russell Porter says: “Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Fordney 
tariff bill, the farmer must pay $25 
more per ton on his sulphate or 
muriate of potash than he would pay 
if there were no tariff. It means just 


that much Sacmalane to the farmer 
fighting his way back to prosperity. 


in 


The Lee County, Va., Farm Bureau 
bought a car of soy beans which were 


shipped from Washington, N. C.,, 
weighing 66,000 pounds. The freight 
on the car was $521.40. The State 


Bureau was asked to investigate the 
matter, and an overcharge of $240.90 


was found. A _ strong tarmers’ or- 
ganization can help greatly in pre- 
venting errors and overcharges of 
this sort. 

* * * 


The Wall Street Journal concludes 


a review of the cotton situation by 
saying: “In the circumstances a crop 
of 11,000,000 bales would be danger- 


iall. The crop has had a poor 
cent cotton, therefore, 


ously sn 
start. Twenty 
looks cheap.” 





Side-dressing Cotton With Nitrate 
of Soda 


READER who says he did not get 
nitrate of soda in time to put it un- 
der his cotton asks whether he should 
use it around the crop. His land 
sandy upland, and he used 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre when he 
planted. 
While I much 
under boll weevil 
nitrate under the 


is 


prefer, particularly 
conditions, to use 
cotton, in order to 
start it off vigorously, I have had ex- 
cellent results from side applications. 
However, side-dressings of nitrate 
should be given early, to be most effec- 
tive. Just after the cotton is chopped 
and dirted, I would scatter the nitrate 
in the furrow alongside the plants, us- 
ing 100 to 150 pounds persacre. Then 
when the middle is run out the fertili- 
zer will be covered. I would somewhat 
prefer to thus cover the nitrate not 
long after it is applied, but if the land 
does not wash, immediate covering is 
not absolutely necessary. 

In side-dressing cotton with nitrate, 
I would stress particularly the need for 
earliness. With the weevil, if cotton 
makes at all it must make early; and 
to do this it needs plenty of immedi- 
ately available plant food early in the 
season, B. Lx MOSS. 





harvested. one ts likely to 
carefully the following list, and sce 


Field Crops 


Corn, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans (for grazing or green manur- 
ing), Sudan grass, ensilage corn, 
millet, sorghum, peanuts, water- 
melons, and set sweet potato plants. 


J vere: ts a busy month and in the 


Vegetables 
Bush, snap. pole, bush Lima, and 
running Lima beans, okra, pumpkin, 
cushaw, chicory, Brussels sprouts, 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: HAVE YOU PLANTED ALL 
THE IDLE ACRES? 


i al 
overlook « 


to get crops cultivated and grain 
-rop that sh mid be planted. Read 


mu have failed to plant one: 


colla é 


if < 
cabbage, black-eyed peas, 
tomato, and caulitlower. Set out 
eggplant. Brussels sprouts, pepper, 
leek, collard, and tomato plants. 


Flowers 
Cosmos for fall 


tiums and petunias late blooms 
It is not vet late to set cannas, 
coleus, salvia, geraniums, lantanas, 
dahlias, and begonias, also caladium 
or elephant’s ear bulbs. 


blooming, nastur- 


ior 


too 











er. cplainis Farquhar 


Catalog 
Threshing Machinery sent free to 
grain users o1 test 


A. B. FARQUHAR co., Ltd., 
Box 519, York, Pa. 


Also Sawmills, Cider Presses, Potato 
Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. 


Write for particulars. 




















Reo” Gheiee Metal Shingles, V-Crimp. Corru- 

ie co, standin bone Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

ea allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 

Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our hier i ~ 4 
low prices an 
mee. Wesell direct 
ou and save you all 
de RS dealer's 
profits Ask for Book 
jo, 174 res 


FREE 
Samples & 
\Roofing Book 




















Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
——. ae showing styles. 
THE WARDS MFG. CO. 
624- ‘O74 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


















UTO OWNERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Process 
that eliminates Blow-out — Stone- 
| Bruise—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
} sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


| We want an agent in every com- 
munity to use and introduce these 
wonderful tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet describing this new 
rocess and ane our amazing 
introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept.i23-Chicage Sanfrancisco Pottstown, Pe 

















Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Milk not cooled over 
a Reid Cooler is likely 
not properly cool 

Get a Reid and save 
y sour milk losses. By 
far the best cooler; 
most easily cleaned. 
We have added heavy 
pressure coolers to our 
line. Write for prices 
or ask your dealer, 


A. H. Reid Creamery 
and Dairy Supply Co. 


6900 Haverford Ave. 
Box K Philadelphia, Pa. 




















For Sale—A Limited Supply of 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Delta Laboratory 
to Government 


Analyzed by the 
and found up 
Specifications. 

PRICE 


10 cents per pound, F Oo B Charles- 


ton, in 100 and 200-%. barrels. 


Springfield Hand Cuns 


$5. Each F. O. B. 


Paris tba 


Tins, 25 cents per 1d. 


Dill Ball Compeny, 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston, 


In 56-Tb. 
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| More Money From F ‘arming in 1922 











How to Market Crops So as 


to Increase Farm Profits 
By CLARENCE POE 


1.—Better Farming and Better Mar- 
keting Both Needed 


O MANUF ACTURER can succeed 
Nitniess he both produces efficiently 

and markets efficiently. He may be 
ever so modern and scientific in his pro- 
cesses of production, yet if he does not 
at the same time employ efficient and 
thoroughly-equipped men as _ selling 
agents, he will fail. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer may have the best sell- 
ing experts on the continent, but if he 
does not keep track of the newest inven- 
tions and discoveries, if he does not use 
the most up-to-date methods and the 
most up-to-date machinery, his efficient 
marketing will not save him from even- 
tual bankruptcy. 

As it is with the manufacturer, so it 
is with the farmer. The farmer may 
produce ever so wisely, but if his crops 
are merely dumped on the market, he 
will never get the profits that his effi- 
cient production should give him. On 
the other hand, we must always remem- 
ber that efficient marketing insures a real 
profit only to farmers who are indus- 
trious and progressive in their farming 
methods. 

Let us keep this fact always in mind: 
We must have both efficient marketing 
and efficient farming if Southern farm- 
ers are to prosper. 


Il.—Efficient Marketing Means Co- 
dperative Marketing 


NOTHER fact we always need to 
remember is that efficient marketing 
means coOperative marketing. 

The individual farmer in the very na- 
ture of things cannot be an efficient sales- 
man for his products. In the marketing 
of farm products, we go up against men 
who have trained themselves year after 
year to get the farmer’s products for just 
as little as possible. Their success de- 
pends upon doing this. They are in the 
business of marketing 365 days in the 
year, except Sundays—and many of 
them do not forget it even on 
Sundays. They are educated men. 
They know commercial conditions, finan- 
cial conditions, agricultural conditions, in 
America, England, the Continent of 
Europe, South America, the Orient, and 
the isles of the sea. They are on the 
lookout every moment to buy farm prod- 
ucts on the cheapest market possible and 
sell them on the highest market possible. 

I repeat that these men are marketers 
365 days in the year. The farmer, on 
the other hand, is a producer nearly 
every day in the year. Only a few days 
in the year does he become a marketer, 
a salesman. 

The farmer is an excellent producer, 
for that is his regular, steady job. He is 
a very poor salesman, partly because he 
gives only a few days in each year to this 
job and partly because he lacks the re- 
quired skill and training and world- 
knowledge of conditions. But a still 
more important reason is that the farmer 
individually controls such a little produc- 
tion that he is helpless before the great 
commercial powers. They may treat 
him as they please. If he does not sell 
at the price they name, there are plenty 
of other farmers who will. 

Thus we see that in the case of farm 
crops, individual marketing is inefficient 
marketing. The individual farmer can- 
not learn enough about marketing condi 
tions to know just what price he ought to 
get for his product; and worse than 
that, he does not control enough produc- 
tion to compel respect for his rights, 
even if he does know just how much he 
ought to get. 

Thus we come to our second great 
point: Efficient marketing means codp- 
erative marketing. The individual farm- 
ers must unite and employ the best sell- 
ing talent to be found—men who are 
salesman from December to January and 
from youth to age—and thereby know 





what is the best price they can get. We 
myst also pool or combine our market- 
ing ‘so. as to have volume enough to make 
J 


the market respect our rights after we 
learn what these rights are. 


I11.—What Is Genuine Cooperative 
Marketing 


HE Progressive Farmer has been 

preaching codperative marketing for 
more than 20 years, In the last three or 
four years the term has become very 
popular. In many cases it has been very 
loosely used. 


Mr. Aaron Sapiro has spoken recently 
in Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. He has urged peo- 
ple not to fool themselves with mere imi- 
tations of codperative marketing. Just 
as we do not call a man a physician un- 
less he has met certain requirements, so 
we should not call any organization a 
cooperative marketing organization un- 
less it meets certain standard require- 
ments. You may advise a man to do so 
and so for his health, but you are not 
really “a physician” unless you have ac- 
quired a certain degree of general educa- 
tion, studied a certain length of time in 
a medical college, and passed a prescrib- 
ed medical examination, 

Five tests of a codperative marketing 
organization are given by Mr. Sapiro, 
as follows: 

1. There must be official grading of 
the crop product. This means emphat- 
ic recognition of high quality production 
and just as emphatic penalizing of in- 
ferior or low-quality production. It 
means standardized breeds, varieties, and 
methods so as to get uniformity of 
product. 

A very effective illustration of this 
first rule is given by Mr. Sapiro. In the 
California poultry association, he points 
out, the members agreed on one breed, 
the White Leghorn. Only clean, fresh, 
infertile eggs are handled, rigid culling 
of the flocks is insisted on, and hens that 
produce small eggs are killed. Because 
consumers know that they are getting 
eggs of uniform size, all clean and all 
infertile, these California eggs demand 
a premium of three or four cents a 
dozen over others. 


2. The products must be properly 
packed, Many farm products fail to sell 
well because they are not put up in at- 
tractive and inviting containers. We can 
believe, for example, that canned toma- 
toes and canned vegetables would not 
have had even two-thirds of the demand 
they now have if they had been put up 
in plain, ugly tin cans with none of the 
beautiful inviting labels that now make 
your mouth water whenever you see 
them? The matter of attractive pack- 
ages may not seem important, but it 
really deserves a good deal of emphasis. 


3. A codperative marketing organiza- 
tion must extend the time of market- 
ing and the place of marketing. The 
products must be put up so as to enable 
them to be marketed over a whole year 
or just as much of the year as possible. 
There is a surplus of eggs in the spring 
and summer. These should be preserved 
so as to distribute the surplus all through 
the year. In the same way, codperative 
marketing must extend the place of 

marketing and insist on freight rates 
and policies that will facilitate general 
distribution. 





4. Efficient coéperative marketing de- 
velops new customers for the product. 


[his is done both by advertising and by 
sending commercial agents into new 
helds or foreign markets. Wise adver- 
tismg of California prunes, raisins, and 
oranges has tremendously stimulated the 
narket for all these products There is 

obably just as great opportunity for 
ncreasing the demand for the Southern 
veet potato, if we will only utilize the 


California method of codperative mar- 
keting and advertising. 

5. There must be centralized control 
of markets. As Mr. Sapiro points out, 
prices are regulated very largely by sup- 
ply and demand, but it is the surplus at 
the point of consumption that usually 
affects prices and not the surplus at the 
point of production. In other words, 
there may be a considerable surplus of 
a particular product, but if the grower 
controls this surplus and it is marketed 
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gradually, it may not seriously affect 
prices. We must keep the burdensome 
surplus at the point of produ ather 
than at the point of consum 

* * * 

There are many other things that need 
to be said about better mari ng, but 
these topics will be coz in Other 
articles in The Progressive Farmer from 
time to time. The main facts we wish to 
bring out are these:— 

A The farme y cannot pre sper without 


efficient 


The farmer cannot have efficient 
marketing by himself. Efficient market- 
ing means codperative marketing. 

Let us not be content with mere imi- 
tations of coéperative marketing organi- 
sations. We must set up high standards 
for them and insist on the observance of 
these standards, 


both e fic ient 
marketing. 


production and 


Talking With a Good Farm- 
er About Stubble Lands 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


¢ HAT would you do with that 
W land after wheat and oats are 
taken off?” was the querry 
made by a friend I was visiting a 
few days ago. He had 10 acres in 
wheat and about 
18 acres in oats. 
The wheat looked 
as if it would aver- 
age about 20 bush- 
els per acre and 
the oats about 35 
if they were to be 
threshed. 

“How many good 
cowpeas do you 
have?” I asked. 

“T think there are 12 bushels,” he 
replied. 

“Then I would sow 10 acres of this 
land in cowpeas,” I answered, adding: 
“What do you expect to plant here 
next year?” 

“I thought I’d put cotton there next 
year,” he answered; “put corn where 
I have cotton now, and put wheat and 
oats over there where the corn is this 
year. Of course, it won’t match out 
just right, but it'll hit close enough 
to do lots of good.” 


“Well, if you are going to put cot- 
ton here next year, I would not break 
this land now,” I said. “I would wait 
until fall or winter to do that.” 


“But what about the 
asked 

“When you cut the grain, take 
enough time to arrange the shocks 
so as to enable you to get over the 
ground with the disk harrow with as 
little loss of time and land as possible. 
Then start the disk harrow just as 
quickly as possible before the ground 
has had time to dry out more. Try 
to put enough weight on the disk to 
make it cut about three inches deep. 
Double-disk the land as you go. Then 
sow the peas with the wheat drill. See 
that it puts them down reasonably 
deep where moisture will be likely to 
reach them. If you should happen 
to have a packing rain before they 
come up, run the weeder or the sec- 
tion harrow over them just as soon 
as the top of the ground will do to 
work. A hard crust must not be 
allowed to form before the peas are 
up. I have used the section harrow 
very successfully and with apparent 
benefit on cowpeas after they were up 
and getting established. The killing 
of sprouted weed seeds and possibly 
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peas?” he 





has lost nearly all its green 


‘*4 the wheat when the straw 
grains are not en- 


color and the 
tirely hardened. 


2. A liberal use of the weeder will 
prevent much unnecessary hoeing 
in the peanut crop. On the heavier 
types of soil the section harrow, 
-with teeth slanting, may be sub- 
stituted. 

3. Gather and save exhibits of 
grain in sheaf for display at the, 
fairs this fall. Begin now to pre- 

ji} 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


pare for the best farm products ex- 
hibits at the community and coun- 
ty fair. 

4. Thoroughly clean up and spray 
or paint the henhouse to get rid of 
the mites. Dust the chickens with 
sodium fluoride to get rid of the lice. 

5. Take a look for foulbrood 
among the bees. If indications of 
disease are found call on your state 
entomologist for help. 

6. Plant a patch of peanuts: and 
‘pop corn for home use. “ 











the improved aeration of the soil 
seemed to help a great deal, The 
stand of peas was not injured.” 


“But what I want to know is, why 
you disk the land in preference to 
breaking?” insisted my friend. 

I replied. 


“Til let you answer that,” 
1?” 


“Why do you ever break lang 

“To loosen it up, increase its water- 
holding power, help the air-circula- 
tion, and to turn under vegetable 
matter.” 

“The disk harrow will mix into the 
soil what little vegetable matter you 
have here, won't it?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, it’ll put down what’s left 
of the straw and the few young 
weeds.” 

“And ordinarily you don’t have a 
very heavy rainfall from which to 
store water during the summer, do 
you?” [ continued. 

“No, not as a rule,” he answered. 

“And what is very likely to happen 
if you plow this soil up about six 
inches deep in early summer when 
you don’t have enough rain to settle 
it down?” 

“Oh, I see now,” he admitted. “If 
[ break six inches deep I’m likely to 
have some clods. Even if [ don’t, the 
loose ground probably will dry out 
just as deep as I plowed it and it 
would be hard to get a stand of peas. 
If I got a stand, they wouldn’t do as 
well as they ought to in that dry bed. 
You are right. I think I'll disk. But 
what about that two acres of stubble 
back of the barn where [ want to 
sow alfalfa this fall?” 


“That’s different,” I replied. “Disk it, 
break it, then disk again. Then use 
something to pack it down. The cul- 


tipacker, the pulverizer, the corrugat- 
ed roller or whatever you have. Get it 
in good shape. Remember that you 
are really preparing for alfalfa. You 
are merely planning to let cowpeas 
grow on your alfalfa seedbed while it 
is firming down enough for the young 
alfalfa. 
down again you change the soil struc- 
ture.” The packing down helps put it 
in condition to grow peas while wait- 
ing for alfalfa planting.” 


“Well, 
said my 
the house. 
buy enough 
plant the 
land.” 


I’m going to give it a try,” 
friend as we turned towafr 
“And I think Ill try to 

peas or soy beans to 
balance of the stubble 


Running Water in the Home 


[' HAS been estimated that many 
farmers’ wives are lifting a ton 0 
a day—that is in lifting it from 


water 
carrying it to the 


the spring or well, 
kitchen, pouring it into the kettle, 
pouring it out of the kettle into the 
dish pan and from the dish pan out 0 
doors. When you take into consider- 
ation the cooking of three meals 4 
dav. the scrubbing, washing. etc. , this 
does not seem such an enormous ‘esti- 
mate and when the time and strength 
that are expended in doing this wor 
are ‘taken into account, the advantage 


of::a' farmer’s wife who has running 
water in her home is ‘clearly seen. 
it ' i ‘ 








By plowing and then packing | 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


The Fall and Winter Garden 


WO of the main reasons for there not 

being more good fall and winter gar- 
dens are, that we do not begin pre- 
paration and planting early enough, 
and that we do not 
know that many of 
the common vegeta- 
bles will withstand 
freezing weather. As 
the value of fresh 
vegetables as a part 
of the human diet 
becomes better 
known, the fall and 
winter garden be- 





comes a necessary 
part oi the family’s 
program for health, happiness, recre- 
ation, and economy. In some respects 
the winter garden may be more import- 
ant than the summer garden. The aver- 
age winter diet is composed of foods 
that are “heavy,” and succulent and 
bulky foods need to be added. These 
may easily be supplied in variety and 
quantity by the leafy vegetables of which 
there are so many. Fresh vegetables 
may be purchased through the parts of 
the year when the spring and summer 
gardens are in their prime and usually 
at a low price, but the opportunity for 
their purchase in the winter is rarely 
afforded families living in small towns 
or in the country. 

Of course, family tastes and individual 
tastes vary and it is probable that this 
accounts in part for the limited number 
of vegetables found in most gardens. On 
the other hand, children should be en- 
couraged to acquire a taste for many 
vegetables. There is keen pleasure and 
satisfaction coming from one’s ability to 
enjoy a large variety of vegetables; and 
then to continue through life to strength- 
en both body and mind. 

Having talked with quite a number of 
people who are interested in better win- 
ter gardens and in the less common veg- 
etables, we have been led to prepare a 
list of fall and winter vegetables to the 
number of 30, all of which are cool 
weather plants and many of which will 
survive temperatures far below freezing. 
These fall and winter vegetables require 
varying lengths of time to come into ma- 
urity for table use and different varie- 
ties vary as early, medium, or late. By 
counting back from the date of occur- 
rerice of the first killing frost the number 
of days required for edible maturity for 
each kind and then adding 10 to 25 days 
for maturity before frost, the approxi- 
mate date for the first planting of each 
kind for fall and winter use will be ar- 
rived at. Succession plantings should 
also be made. This list does not include 
cucumbers, squash, corn, tomato, potato, 
beans, eggplants, etc., that may also be 
grown for maturity up to the first severe 
frost in the fall. Allin this list are frost 
resistant in varying degrees. 

The 30 fall and winter vegetables with 
the number of days from planting to 
maturity, are: 
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Vegetable No. Days Vegetable No. Days 
Beet, ‘vee SO Gea Garlic ... 90to 120 
Beet, chard .. 70to 90 Horse-radish.. 180 to 300 
Broccoli 100 to 125 Kale ; 60 to 90 
Brussels sprouts 120 to 180 Kohl-rabi .... 90 to 100 
Cabbage . 90 to 125 Leek ..++. 180 to 240 
Carrot ie 70 to 100 Lettuce ...... 60to 90 
Cauliflower ... 90 to 150 Mustard ..... 60 to 80 
Celeriac ...... 90to 120 Onion seed .. 120 to 180 
SE hada 120 to 180 = Onion sets .... 80 to 160 
Chicory . ; 90 to 120 Parsley ..... 90 to 120 
Chives .. -. 60to 75 POrenip ....00 90 to 120 
Collards ..... 90 to 120 EE So nigie's .. 50to 100 
Corn salad .. 60 to 75 Rez 30 to 90 
See 60 to 70 Sa = 90 to 120 
Endive." 90 to 120 = Spinach . 70 to 110 

Turnip .. 60 to 100 





Butter beans and okra are our most 
perfect drouth-resistant crops and may 
be depended fapon for a regular supply 
not only through the summer and on to 
frost but any surplus may be preserved 
for use through the winter. Both may 
be planted in June or July and with only 
ordinary care produce abundant fail 
crops. Both are resistant to disease and 
sects and are nutritious and whole- 
solhe vegetables. Every garden should 
Produce enough for summer, fall and 
Winter needs. These two vegetables 
are not appreciated as they should be, 
though the butter bean has advanced 
1 popularity and is in regular demand 
On the market, 


Care-of Tomato Plants 


OMATO plants should have all the 
~ branches or suckers that grow from 
the axils of the lower leaves removed 
these suckers have grown large 


a to take plant food from the main 
Stem, 


before 


Until the plants have set and al- 


most matured the early fruit, the soil 
about them should be kept in a constant 
state of good cultivation. This state 
should continue on through the fall sea 
son, though a heavy mulch of stall litter 
may take the place of frequent shallow 
cultivation later on when drouth is likely 
to occur. The thick coarse litter, which 
may be supplied by forest leaves also, 
will aid in maintaining a regular supply 
of soil moisture, which is the best means 
for the prevention of the tomato blossom- 
end rot, so destructive to tomato fruit in 
dry weather, and to plants growing on 
soils deficient in moisture capacity. 
Don’t forget to make another planting 
of tomato seed for the late fall and early 
winter crop. Plant these in June. These 
will furnish tomatoes until frost and 
even later. They may be had until 
Christmas. 


The Cucumber Beetle 


HE cucumber beetle is destructive to 

cucumbers, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
squash, etc., and often does the greatest 
damage to the young plants, but will also 
seriously harm the crop later if not held 
in check. Dusting the plants with lime 
or ashes will drive them away for awhile 
but will not kill them. Arsenate of cal- 
cium or arsenate of lead dusted on the 
plants with force will kill the bulk of 
them. If the ‘fields are large, cotton dust- 
ing machines will do the best and most 
economical work. For smaller fields, the 
hand-power dust guns are serviceable 
and effective. In the absence of any 
mechanical contrivance for putting the 
dust on, a small sack with open mesh will 
serve. A 24-pound flour sack, after 
washing, will do, or a homemade sack 
half the size of such a flour sack. Put 
only about half a pound of the arsenicals 
in the sack at a time. The dust is applied 
by giving the sack a downward motion 
and then snapping it upward. This forces 
the fine powder out through the mesh of 
the sack. The cucumber beetle is not 
only destructive to members of the mel- 
on family, by eating the plants and fruits, 
but carries diseases from one plant to 
another and from one field to another. 
There are, theretore, two important rea- 
sons for fighting this pest to a finish. 


Questions and Answers 

HAT can I do to keep borers out 

of my peach trees?” Be sure that 
all borers are dug out and killed. Paint 
the trunk of the tree with a wash made 
of one part lime-sulphur concentrate and 
six parts of water. Add to this enough 
lime to give the wash the consistency of 
heavy paint. When the wash has dried, 
make a mound 8 to 12 inches high about 
the base of each tree. Do this at once. 

+” . * 


“When should I use para-dichloro- 
benzene to kill borers in my peach 
orchard?” Apply the last 10 days in 
September if you live in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Northern Arkansas or South- 
ern Missouri; between September 5 and 
15, if you live in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, or Texas. Write the Bureau of 
Publications, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1,246 for full instruc- 
tions. 

* * * 

“Will it injure my peach trees to 
prune them in summer?” Not if the 
trees need pruning and the work is done 
in the right way. Summer pruning is 
often important. Write your state exten- 
sion service at your state college of agri- 
culture for full instructions. 

* eR 


“A small striped insect that flies is 
killing my cucumbers and cantaloupes. 
What can [I do?” Dust with calcium 
arsenate or lead arsenate, using 1 part of 
the poison to 8 to 15 parts of slaked lime. 

= . * 


“Is it too late to plant collard 
seed?” No. Planting may be done on 
through June and into July. I prefer 
June planting. 

+ + 

“Does it injure strawberry plants to 
cut the runners off?” No. It makes 
stronger plants and more and better fruit 
next year. Cut them off early and regu- 
larly as more come. Cultivate so as to 
keep all weeds down through the sum- 
mer and fertilize by top-dressing when 
the crop is gathered. 


ss old gray mare ain’t what she used to 


be. No, nor is the method of planting 
corn and other seed what it was when father 
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Hail Insurance 
Makes Farming Safer 


“Yes, Mr. Masters, safe farming 
pays the best in the long run,” 
remarked County Agent Myers 
as the two paced thoughtfully 
down the well-kept rows. “And 
safe farming means more than 
diversified crops. It includes 
insuring those crops against hail 
damage. Ever think of that?” 
“Yes, sir, and what’s more, mine 
are fully protected with a Home 
Hail Policy. I’m taking no 
chances this year.” 

Thousands of farmers consider 
a Hail Policy in The Home In- 
surance Company, New York, 
the best obtainable protection 
against loss through hail damage. 
Behind it stands the largest and 


THE HOME '%83rans® 


Ben J. Smith 


General Agent 


Charlotte 
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HANL INSURANCE 


ane Insurance, 
Theo New York (On Mipany\ 


"Unr Consideration et wom -anc sso mnws we 
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strongest fire 
pany in America with a record 
for square dealing, established 


interesting folder, 


North Carolina 





insurance com- 


No matter how severe the storm or how 
i you can depend upon a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement. 
assets of the Home are ample to meet 
Never has a Home polioy 
holder been asked to accept less than a 
just settlement of his claim. 


The greater the care with which you 
fertilize, cultivate and spray, the greater 
your loss will be should hail strike your 
You will sleep better if your 
crops are protected with a Home Hail 
i And your banker will regard 
you as a better credit risk. 
See the Home agent at once and take 
out full coverage on your crops—corn, 
cotton, small grain and truck. 
us for name of nearest Home agent and 
**One More Risk 
Taken Out of the Farming Business.’’ 


NEW YORK 











No filler —no off- 
grade ingredients 
“‘Larro never did, it 


does not now, and never Cows keenly relish the succulent, 
will contain materials of ing Larro blend. It is economical: (D- 
low feeding value. Every (2)—Or produces same milk with fewer cows and less feed. (3) —Keeps 
*feeds nor ordinary home mixed kinds 
can be depended on to do this. Give Larro a trial and prove our claims. 
the same high feeding Write for details of the Larro guarantee. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


bag of Larro contains 
the same high quality of 
ingredients — and is of 


cows healthy. Neither ‘ 


value. Larro high qual- 
ity is never changed, it 
is always the same — 





yesterday, today, tomor- | 2637 Larrowe Bldg. 


row. 


What Larro Users Say 


Every Larro oe knows that quality counts in feed, not 
price. B. W. Partridge, atin 
“My cow’s condition is vastly better on Larro. She has 
brought 2 calves, milked freely to within 2 weeks of both 
deliveries, is alw: iys full of ‘pep’ and never off-feed. No 
‘cheap’ feed for me. I prefer an economical feed.”’ Larro feed 
economy means extra profits, or profit instead of loss. 
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easily digested and highly nourish- 
-Because it increases milk yield. 


Huntington, W. Va., says: 


The Ready 
Ration for 
Dairy Cows 





































Make Sorghum Molasses 





ing elsewhere until you have first written for catalog 
and new rock bottom prices. 


THE gl sa 





was a lad 





There is good money in 
owning a Cane Mill. 


There’s a constant demand 
r Sorghum 
gd prices are good. With a 
mill of this kind you can do 
a lot of custom grinding at a 
profit. Mill is a heavy, dur- 
able, high-grade, well-made 
mill that with ordinary cane 
will give good service for 
many years. We can also 
furnish Rocker Furnaces and 
Evaporator Pans. Prices are 
very low. Don’t think of buy- 





» and with a few chang 


will thresh from 0 to” 





Golden Harvest Thresh- 


ers 


This machine 
will thresh all 
kinds of smail 
grain such as 
wheat, 
3 will thresh cow 
30-inch cylinde 








4 
mt) bushels of wheat per hour 


_ceerator and all belts exe-pt 
» to thresher. Takes 10 to 
Is just the right size to take 
custom work Is quick to 
Does full work and is fully 
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ALL and winter apples should be sprayed during 

June with Bordeaux mixture to help prevent rot 
and scab. There is no possible way of producing 
first-class fruit without doing this spraying and do- 
ing it thoroughly. Therefore, don’t overlook even 
one of the sprayings that should be given. 


HE chief criticism of Sudan grass is with refer- 

ence to its low protein content. The Wisconsin 
Station found that combining Sudan grass with soy 
beans helped materially in this respect. The hay was 
easy to produce and the loss of leaves from the soy 
beans was very small. The yield was from three to 
four tons of cured hay per acre. 


UNE and July are the months for planting cow- 
} peas and soy beans and farmers who have not 
yet arranged for their supply of seed have no time 
to lose. Breaking land at this season of the year is 
very hard on stock, but these two summer legumes 
are so valuable that every farmer ought at least to 
put in a small acreage. The task of breaking the 
land will not bother the tractor owner. 


ED spiders are found on violets, pansies, holly- 

hocks, beans, clover, tomatoes, other cultivated 
plants and many weeds, but it is the common poke- 
weed that is almost always responsible for their win- 
tering over and being ready for the cotton crop 
when the plants are large enough to attract them. 
Consequently, the destruction of all pokeweed plants, 
root and top, near the cotton field, is an important 
means of destroying the spider. Grub up the poke- 
weeds whenever and wherever they may be found, 
and destroy them by burning. Someone has said, 
“A clump of pokeweeds destroyed in May will per- 
haps save a bale of cotton in July or August.” 


ERE is a striking farm letterhead that we found 
in some Progressive Farmer correspondence a 
day or two ago: 
MR. AND MRS. A. B. HURT, 
Lone Willow Farm, 
NATHAN’S CREEK, N. C. 


Evidently Mr. Hurt recognizes the partnership of 
farm min and farm wife. As Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell said m he Progressive Farmer recently, on 
the farm more than almost anywhere else, husband 
and wife are indeed actual business partners, and it 
is interesting to have the fact recognized in the con- 
crete way that this “Lone Willow” stationery does it. 


HE free use of lime about the home rids the 

premises of bad odors and prevents the develop- 
ment of disease germs. Used in the powdered or 
slaked form, it is one of the cheapest means for 
making the home surroundings more sanitary. Scat- 
ter it freely over all damp places about the yard, on 
the floor and roosts in the poultry house, in the hog 
houses, and use it freely about the privy. Use it un- 
der the houses where dust accumulates. Dust it 
over cabbage, collards, melons, squash, cucumbers, 
the flower beds, and over the lawn—give the whole 
place a lime bath. It will help keep sickness away 
It disinfects—purifies. Keep it on hand all the time 
and use it freely—just common builder’s lime. 


WENTY-NINE North Carolina counties have 

abolished the office of county treasurer. Seventy- 
one other counties still maintain this ex- 
pense. Mr. A. B. Andrews of Raleigh points out 
that the county treasurer’s office cost Wake County 
last year $4,847.50—an item which he says certainly 
ought to be saved to the tax-payers of the county. 
Mr. Andrews calls attention to the common 
failure of county officials to demand interest on 
county deposits, and adds: 


“When new courthouse was built, 
$250,000 of bond money, pending the construction 


useless 


also 


our the 


of the courthouse, was allowed to remain on de 
posit in a bank for several months and no in- 
terest was paid to the county, although the 


county in turn was paying 6 per cent interest on 
money borrowed for other accounts.” 


-; HERE is not so much interest as usual in primary 
nominations this year. Nevertheless, we urge 
sévery farmer to take time to participate. ‘lLet’s vote 


‘foremen who stand for a square deal.for the: farmer, 
progress 


for education and with: efficiency and 









economy, and for law enforcement. In this connec- 
tion we again call attention to our suggested score 
card for candidates, as follows 


Character, maximum...... . 1-3 per cent 
Ability, maximum. en —tbhesas evn 33 1-3 per cent 
Sound and progressive policies, maximum 33 1-3 per cent 


Total.... 


In other words, it is important to know how a 
candidate stands—that his political ideas are all right. 
But it is just as important to know that he 
character so that he may be trusted and ability so 
that he may make his ideas prevail. 


Greetings to V. P. I. 


E EXTEND heartiest greetings to the presi- 
dent, faculty, alumni, and students of Virginia 


100 per cept 


has 


Polytechnic Institute who are this week cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this great institution. 

It is a long look back to the spring of 1872 when 
the first faculty made its plans for opening the col- 
lege. The South was still prostrate from the results 
of a terrible war; the evils of Reconstruction were 
at their worst; the outlook for the South had never 
been more gloomy. All honor to the brave Virgin- 
ians whose faith burned brightly in that dark hour! 
All honor, too, to those now in charge whose ambi- 
tion it is to make the college as worthy of the Vir- 
ginia of 1922 as its beginnings were worthy of the 
Virginia of 1872. 


Success to their efforts! 


June 3 Last Day for Federal Land Bank 


Loans 
IGHTY little time has been given Carolina 
farmers in which to file applications for loans 
under the apportionment of funds just made 
by the Kederal Land Bank of Columbia. Week be- 
last The Progressive Farmer carried this 
notice: 

“The Federal Land Bank at Columbia, S. C., 
which stopped receiving applications for new 
loans last November, has now received an addi- 
tional allotment of funds. Consequently, North 
Carolina and South Carolina farmers wishing 
to borrow on land security now have a new 
chance. Look up the rules and regulations in 
our ‘Reference Special’—or write direct to the 
Columbia office.” 


fore 


It is now announced that in order to receive at- 
tention, all applications must reach the Columbia 
Land Bank on or before Monday, June 5. 
means that you must get your application to yous 


This 


nearest national farm loan association on or before 
Saturday, June 3, and that the secretary must get 
it into the mails before Saturday night. lf you do 
not know where your nearest national farm loan as- 
sociation is and who the secretary is ask your county 
demonstration agent or wire the Federal Land Bank, 
Columbia, S. C. 

All this applies of course to the states of North 
Carolina, South Virginia 
farmers get their funds from the Federal Land Bank 
of Baltimore and a telegram just received from it 


Carolina, and Georgia. 


reads as follows: 
“The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Anticipating bond sale, have received applica- 
tions covering new appointment of funds. 
The Federal Land Bank of Baltimore.” 


Are You a Good Farmer? 
Tse farm surveys conducted by the United 


States Department of Agriculture reveal some 
interesting things. Summed they 
what we all know—that all farmers are not equally 
met with 


well 


up prove 


good farmers. Farmers who have not 


the which they had hoped 
study Farmers’ Bulletin 1121. 
them some causes of their partial failure. 


success for might 


It will probably show 


The extent to which yield per acre affects a farm- 
er’s success 1s well shown by comparing two farms 
in a Southern county. One of these farms had 120 
acres in crops, the other 122; one had 75 acres in 
the The 


case was practically the same, the number of work- 


cotton, other 76. money invested in each 


The expenses on both were practi- 
In fact, the 


ers the 
cally the 
as evenly matched as two farms could be—with one 


sammie. 

same, two farms were about 
exception. That exception was the yield of cotton 
per acre on one farm was 227 pounds and on the 
other 336.pounds. The farm income after deducting 
expenses on the farm with the lower yiéld was 
$302, while on the farm with the higher yield it was 
$1.768..'+« 
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A survey of 143 farms in Brooks County, Georgia, 
before the recent some 
things about the effect of yield per acre on profits, 
A loss of $1.63 per acre was incurred on 15 farms 
where the average yield was only 172 pounds of cot- 
But an average of 258 pounds per 


war, showed interesting 


ton per acre. 
acre on 68 farms gave a profit of $5.29 per acre; an 
average of 338 pounds on 43 farms gave a profit of 
$7.96 per acre and an average of 450 pounds per 
acre on 17 farms gave a profit of $18.19 per acre. 


[he figures seem worth summarizing: 


Yield of 172 pounds lint............... $ 1.63 loss per acre 

Yield of 258 pounds lint............... 5.29 profit per acr« 
Yield of 338 pounds lint............... 7.96 profit per acre 
Yield of 450 pounds lint.........+...+- 18.19 profit per acre 


The above figures secured from actual farms 
farmed by farmers substantiate very clearly the oft- 
repeated statement that for best profits you must 
have good yields per acre. But there are many 
things that enter into the matter of high yields. In 
the first place, all soils are not equal to begin with. 
Naturally, the man fortunate enough to hold the 
title to rich bottom-land has an advantage over his 
neighbor on the poorer hillsides. But by a wise 
choice of cropping systems, by the liberal use of 
legumes, by the practice of a good rotation, by the 
keeping of livestock and the judicious use of fertili- 
zers, the man on the poor hill farm may soon secure 
equally as good yields as the bottom-land man. 


But neither can secure greatest profits without 
recognizing that factors other than the fertility of 
the soil help determine yields. Regardless of how 
rich the land may be, best yields cannot be secured 
without the use of seed of good quality and from a 
variety having ability to produce high yields. Even 
the condition in which seed are saved may have 
much to do with the yield of crops grown from 
them. Letting grain get too ripe before cutting, de- 
laying the picking of cotton, cutting the hay crop 
too early or too late, overcuring the hay—these and 
many other things have much to do with the profits 
you may or may not derive from farming. 

These and many other facts are given in interest- 
ing style in Farmers’ Bulletin 1121. Get a copy of 
this bulletin and check yourself with it. Find out if 
you can, the hole is that’s letting the best 
part of your profit get away. If you are al- 
ready a good farmer, study the bulletin carefully and 
see if you can be a better farmer. And the best 
time to write for the bulletin is now while you 
are thinking of it. 


“16 to 1” in the Home Garden 


LL our older readers will remember the great 

battles over free silver from 1890 to 1900 when 

"16 to 1” was a fighting slogan and battlecry 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

We are not intending to revive the financial issues 
of that day, but we do wish to put forth a new “JO 
to 1” program—l6 vegetables to every 1 garden. In 
a recent issue Mr. R. W. Scott, who is one of the 
best farmers in the South, named the sixteen vege- 
tables that he finds it necessary to have and that 
every other farmer should grow. We give his list 
herewith and urge every subscriber to ask himself 
whether he is living up to his opportunities by grow- 
ing all of this minimum list of vegetables recom- 
mended by Mr. Scott: 


where 


Asparagus Mustard 

eets Onions 
Beans Peas 
Cabbage Radish 
Corn Squash 
Cucumbers Tomatoes 
Irish potatoes Turnips 
Lettuce Turnip salad 


- Don’t Let Stubble Land Loaf 


O WISE farmer will deliberately grow a crop 

of weeds, yet this will be done if you neglect 
your small grain stubble. 

Stubble land that is left idle through the summer 

loses in fertility and in physical properties. It pro- 

duces a crop of weeds that mature their seed a1 d 


of future trouble : um 
to the land, and if fol- 
summer legume, it leads 


fill the soil with the germs 
mer plowing is beneficial 
lowed by the sowing of a 


to a profit from land that would otherwise be dle 
and losing fertility. Shade is in a sense a good fer- 
tilizer and when the shade is made by legumes— 
tired soil’s sweet restorers—you may on tne 
accumulation of nitrogen in the soil. 

When the rotative system includes a fourth oF 
a third of tilled land in small grain, the stubble may 


be made to produce a crop of hay almost equal to 
the hay demand on the average farm. The actual 
profit from hay grown on small grain stubble 39 of- 
ten, equal to,.the profit from the small gram and 
sometimes exceeds it. Idle stubble land means grow- 
7? 1 ’ . Ped > > 

ing only one crop where two might have been 
grown. 









































Glimpses of Southern Farm Life 


More Comment Based on Travel Notes in Six 
Southern States 


By CLARENCE POE 














Fruit Growing—Good Signs and Bad 


NE very gratifying thing in the South today is 
the increasing attention to commer t- 
charding In a growing number of localities 
mie finds orchards almost as beautiful as the orange 
eroves of California or the vineyards along the 
Rhine 
What a gladdening sight, for example, is a well- 
cared for young peach wehard with thousands of 
thrifty trees of symmetrical shape in symmetrical 
rows, every tree carefully pruned, every branch 
carefully sprayed, every row carefully cultivated 


the whole spectacle such a thing of beauty that one 


wonders if Adam didn’t have such a young peach 
orchard as one part of his vast Garden ot Eden! 
And one finds just such peach orchards now bring- 
ing wealth to sections where it was once thought 
the land was not fit for anything at all! 

But while commercial orcharding is increasing 
and improving, we have not yet one-fifth as many 
home orchards in the South as we ought to have, 
and the one-fifth we have are not one-fitth as well 


cared for as they ought to be. 
| believe it would be a good thing if every county 
agent in the South next fall and winter would make 


a drive for more home orchards in the South, col- 


lect orders from farmers, and then give every pur- 


chaser instructions about pruning and spraying—- 


also fertilizing. I find fruit growers at last waking 


up to the fact that it is just as necessary to fertilize 


fruit trees as it is to fertilize cotton or tobacco. In 
some communities farmers are joining together in 
buying spraying materials and paying one man 
in the neighborhood to do the spraying for the 
whole group, and I think this is a good idea for 
other farmers to adopt. 

A Bit of Texas Farm Co-operation 
ND this reminds me to mention a Texas farm 
community where the farmers have carried 
the co6perative idea much further than most 


neighborhoods have done, and with very profitable 


results. In this particular community farmers have 
adopted one variety of cotton and all grow that 
variety. They have also agreed on one breed of 


poultry and one breed of hogs. 

Such standardization of product is always the first 
step To 
these farmers now offer a uniform type and staple 


toward profitable selling. manufacturers 


of cotton, to packers a uniform type of hogs, and to 


commission merchants or consumers a standard size 


and grade of eggs and a single breed of chickens, 
It stands to reason that such farmers can get better 


all 


varieties of cotton, all breeds and mixtures of hogs, 


prices than farmers get who offer sorts and 
all colors and shapes of eggs, all types and breeds 
of chickens. 

A growing number of farmers now see that it is 
better to sacrifice their personal prejudices in such 


cases in order to get community coéperation, 


Advice to Girls About to Marry 


HEN I travels the rural 
South, I had no idea of picking up any advice 


began my over 
for our farm girls who may be contemplating 
did 


stumble on one piece of information which leads me 


matrimony, but down in northeast Alabama | 


to give this advice to young ladies: 


If you have two suitors for your hand and both are 
about equally matched, and one of them comes from 
Cherokee or Marshall County, Alabama, better give 
him the preference. 


Why do I say this? Simply because it is in these 


two counties more than anywhere else [ have seen 
in the South that the farmers seem to be most 
thoughtful of their wives in the matter of stove- 
wood. Nearly everywhere | went in these two coun- 


ties, | found enough well-seasoned stovewood to last 


all summer already cut, split and evenly and neatly 
Piled close by the kitchen door 





Growing Importance of Woman’s 


UT while not all farmers are do is well 
is they ought to by t 1 t 
tainly all over the South d + ap- 
pt iation of woman’s activit I le- 
termination on the part of tl i do thei 
work in more modern and more profitab! ys 
Chis condition of atfairs is esp lly noti ble in 
counties having home demonstration agent These 
home agents are helping tl tat won make 
mot money tor themselves and provid better 
homes tor their tamilies When a fat woinan 
learns to keep more and better poultry, t ind 
better cows, and to have a better gard ind do 
more and better canning, the result is mot on to 
cut down grocery bills and ruinous “time price” 
accounts and bring in needed “pin money,” but also 
make the whole family happier and healthier 


More Cottonsheds and Too!sheds 


OUTHERN farmers are not leaving so much 
cotton out in the weather as they did a few 
years ago, it seems to me, but it is a disgrace to 
sur intelligence that we still leave out as much as 
we do. And in this connection [ wish to give again 


the result of experiments made by the United States 


Department of Agriculture bearing on this ques- 
tion: 
A bale of cotton placed out in the open, flat on 

the ground, with no covering, at the end of 

‘ixht months was damaged to the extent 7) pounds 
Another bale, placed on edge, but with no 

further attention, lost.. ; . 167 pounds 
A bale on edge and turned once a week, lost..... 110 pounds 
A bale placed on timbers off the ground and 

turned once a week, lost. ‘ ~~ 49 pounds 
\ bale placed on timbers and covered with tar- 

paulin lost but...... : ¥en ie ; 14 pounds 

warehoused bale of cotton during the sam 

period lost ouly 1 pound 
The Southern tarmer also needs more toolsheds. 
It is gratifying to see the increasing number of 
modern harrows, cultivators, mowing machines, etc., 
in the South—but it would be twice as gratifying 


if one also saw a similar increase in the number of 


toolsheds 
More Mutual Fire Insurance Needed 


HERE lots of rural 


South this past winter and spring (as usual) 


have been fires in the 


and [ never see a deserted, lonesome chimney 


standing guard above the ashes of a fire-wrecked 


home without thinking to myself, “Well, there is an 
advertisement of the need for mutual fire insur- 
ance.” 

In some counties [ have visited I have had most 
gratifying reports of how farmers are thus protect- 
ing themselves against fire loss. In inuch the greater 
of find that 


have done nothing to provide mutual fire insurance 


number counties, however, I farmers 


for themselves; and since the cost of insurance in 


the regular commercial companies is almost prohibi- 
tive, farmers are simply doing without fire insurance 
of any kind. 





understanding with 
At evening, when the slanted 

Their hollows, and the great winds let 
And they are quict and look down at 


I have an 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 

cometh my strength!” So exclaimed the Psalmist 

thought. Something of his spirit is in Grace Hazard 
radiance fills 


“AFTER SUNSET” 
’ 
of Judea three thousand years ago, and in all the 
Conkling’s poem, “After Sunset” :— 
them be, 


WILL lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence 
centuries since, hil-loving men have re-echoed his 
the hills 
me 


Oh, then I see the patience in their cyes 

Out of the centuries that made them wise 

They lend me hoarded memory. and [| learn 

Their thoughts of granite and their whims of fern, 


When the blue hills grow tender, when they pull 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful 

And shadows are their garments, and t Lit 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 

Their arms are strong around me; and | know 
That somehow IL shall follow when they go 

To the still land beyond the evening star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 

And silence may not hurt us any more 


Avd terror shall be past, and gricf 
—Gra 


ind war 
Hazard Conkling. 


) 445 








byect to the Farm Bureaus of 
t ) farmers’ Unions, and the county 
' t l also mimend it to the members of tlie 
leg ut | ‘d trom rural counties—for in som 
ites | tind that the la relating to mutual in-ur 
ance have evidently been written with a view to 
making it impossible for such organizations to grow 
"I ven exist Su law were no doubt written 
by paid lobbyists or attorneys for the commercial 
l rat mmipa Par rs should see to it that 
ill su laws At straighty iv wipe 1 off the statute 
bool they now d gt 


The Great South and Its Future 


LLL in all, one winds up trips such as I have re- 

cently taken with a new faith in our beloved 

Dixie, an inspiring optimism about the Great 
So id its fut ! 

We are fast improving our farming methods. We 
are learning to take better care of our farm lands. 
Farm women a ilso improving their methods as 
rapidly as tarm men are improving theirs. And since 
Opposition to ample school taxes and compulsory 


education is practically dead, farm boys and girts 
are going to better schools than ever before, getting 
high school training in greater numbers than ever 
before, and more largely than ever before are en- 
rolling in club work and looking forward to college 
training 

Farmers, too, are fast organizing not simply for 
talk but for business Cooperative marketing 1s 
sweeping the South like a prairie fire. Through thei 
county agents, their home agents, and the officers 


of their own organizations, both farm men and farm 


women are developing a new and effective type of 


leadership. 
Good roads are coming everywhere, and the auto 


forever broken down the ancient: isola- 
More books, 


farm homes. 


mobile has 
tion of the farm. 


being read in 


magazines, and farm 


papers are The modern 


mechanical “records” are taking the best music of 
the world to the farmer, and soon radio will enable 
to 
ind musicians as easily and quickly as the audiences 
that 


scrupulously ; 


him hear the world’s greatest orators, thinkers, 


Farm men shave more 


dre 


better 


look into their eyes. 


farm women ss more carefully; 


farm boys and girls speak English; farm 


homes are improving architecturally; farm families 


are taking new pride in having beautiful grounds, 


beautiful flowers, beautiful trees. In some sections 
not doing their duty 
in putting down blockaders and blind tigers, but I 
doubt if there 


vailed twenty years ago; 


the people and churches are 


anywhere is such drinking as pre- 
ind the country church is 
still better supported in the South than anywhere 
else in America. 

H should be inspiration to live in the South 
twenty years from now. Tt is also an mspiration to 
work to bring about this greater Dixie that ts to be 


This Week’s Bible Questions 
HO if ° 
prayer? 


What 


an 


idded fifteen years to his life by a 


2 girl saved a great nation by ‘dome 


her duty? 
3. What men were hidden from their pur- 
suers in the best-concealed hiding-place described ia 


the Bible? 
4. When w a dry valiey filled with water with- 
out rain, and what happened wheu the sun shone 


on that water? 


two 


is 


5. Who defended a bean patch against an army? 

6. What mighty men risked their lives for a drink 
of water, and what became of the water? 

7. Who laughed at angels? 

8. What woman gained a gold ring, a bracelet, and 


a husband because of her politeness? 
9. What hero fought a giant unarmed, and killed 
him with his own spear? 


10. What two men stormed a fort and defeated a 


garrison? 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 
1. 2 Kings 20: 4-6 5. 2 Sam. 23:11, 12 9.1 Chron. i1:22, 
2. Esth. 1-10 6. 2 Sam. 23:13-17 23 
3.2 Sam. 17:17-19 7. Gen. 18:12-15 10. 1 Sam. 1t:1l-te 
4. 2 Kings 3:17, 22 8. Gen. 24:14, 18, 
23 19, 22 
A Thought for the Week 
MORE gloriot s victory cannot he gain “d over 
another man than this—that. wheu the injury 
began on his part, the kindtiess should begia 
on Olt Tillot son, 
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MRS. VV. N. HUTT, EdGiior 
. J Bae n . P . i] voil ] ’ ts Mr. ; Mirc rown 7 . 
The Bride’s Number chine, canton crepe, or silk voil d's pare ir, and Mrs. Brows Wedding Refreshments 
be needed. It should be made low til they ask ou to do otherwise. 
We N ome the young heart of the maiden the peck and. to meet the newest Phe other will doubtless suggest MAX weddings average 50 guests 
is stolen . lec a needs 2 elirt It is ] ) + ‘ + ™ 5 | the following cnovgecti enn vat 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. tyles, rather long in the KITt get at be most ple: g to the oOnNowmg suggesuons On Teire 
-Moore. possible to buy or make one of the ‘ * * ents are made for that iber. A 
long princess slips known as costume “Is it necessary for me to have a mple, easily served, stand eal cor 
Suggestions for the June Bride — slips and wear different overblouses train to my wedding dress?” If you sists of chicken salad, rolls, coffee, 
, vith it; thus having two or three are going to wear a veil your gown ‘Team, cake. 
It is the mos ih of Je me een dresses for little more than the price .hould have a train although it may be Fight quarts of chicken salad will 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes oi one. a very short one if y« wish. if you serve OU guests. To ma:e, cut enough 
And pleasant scents the noses A supply of plain but dainty under- are going to be married in a traveling id, coomed chicken into half-inch cubes 
HE simpler the bride and the wed- clothes, stockings, and handkerchiefs dress or afternoon dress and hat you ‘'€ 5 a wet svn a sig ec AE sa (veal 
ding the more fashionable it is. should be taken, as well as a kimona should have your dress the wusua}l ™ay OS€ Su ‘peer im part or whole 11 
1 } we elt . > Br tate i en ianiie Ser me desired Also dice three quarts celer 
Fruit punch and vanilla or peanut wes ir or ae ae aon walkit ; ee Ne or shred very fine the same of cabbage. 
wafers are good as refreshments if co¢5 are best for traveling : ‘light Soak the meat in three cups of French 
nothing more elaborate is to be at- : ‘ “The bridegroom is a great friend of dressing for one hour. If cabbage is 
: weight pumps in black being service- ner et? eae - a - — ‘ 
tempted. ble for dress as they go with every- mine, while | do not know the bride at used instead of celery, this should be 
Organdy, in pale shades, is beautiful aw wy Wisk sintes ace tek foe o To which should I send the wed- soaked also, but the celery should be 
f Si a ; g ; 8 . & ding presents?” All wedding presents, kept cold and crisp in cold water. Just 


for bride’s-maids’ dresses and hats; and 
in white is nice for the bride. 

The outdoor wedding is beautiful but 
some provision should be made for 
moving inside in case of bad weather. 
everything for the new 
house at once but wait until you have 
lived in it a while to be sure of just 
what you do need and want. 

Great clusters of wild flowers make 
a lovely decoration for house or church. 
Arches made of heavy wire may be 
twined with them and fastened se- 
curely in the ground for the wedding 
celebrated in the garden. 


Do not buy 


Disfiguring the newly married cou- 
ple’s luggage or car with bows and 


placards is-a vulgarity that is prac- 
jiced sometimes by people who should 
know better. 

The wise girl will not buy too great 
a quantity of dresses but will save a 
little for some personal indulgence 
later. 

Simple, well-fitted underwear is bet- 
ter than the sort that is so much trim- 
med and beribboned that it cannot be 
put in the regular wash and must have 
all the ribbons run in again each week. 

Wedding gifts should be acknowl- 
edged promptly by a graceful note 
from the bride. It is considered best 
to make some special mention of the 
gift so that the giver will know she is 
not receiving the same note as every- 
one else. 

If an engaged girl is a club member 
it is often possible for the other mem- 
bers to get together and buy her a 
wedding present which will be hand- 
somer and of more use than anything 
they could give as individuals. 


A Trousseau for the Country Bride 
CORRESPONDENT writes: “I am 
to be married in June and would 

appreciate your help in planning my 

clothes. We are going to take a motor 
trip to a distant city for our honey- 
moon, stopping at small hotels on the 
way. On our return we will live on 
the farm. I have not a great deal of 
money yet I wish to look well dressed.” 

The first thing you need is a dress to 
wear traveling in the car. Find some 
rough material like homespun that 
does not muss easily. Light-weight 

\ool jersey is good also and the knit- 

tod dresses are very pretty, if you are 

slim, but rather expensive. Take a 

good supply of white collars and cuffs 

so that you will not have to bother 
with washing them out. To wear over 
the dress you will need a long, loose 
wrap, either a coat or cape. As the 
weather is apt to be hot you may also 
need a dress of dark wash material to 
wear in the car. It is not necessary 
that you change for the evenings on 
the way but you may find it refresh- 
ing to have a simple little dress of 
tub silk or similar material to slip into 
after the day on the road. A soft hat 
of felt or worsted which fits close to 
the head is best for motoring and you 
will do well to take a pair of goggles 
and plenty of hair nets. 

When you reach the city your travel- 
ing dress will do nicely for street wear 


as will the tub silk. A medium-size, 
black or colored straw hat will look 
well with them. For evening wear, if 


you expect to be entertained or to go 
to the theatre, a dress of crepe de 





and practicable. 

After you return home you will need 
some dresses of gingham, print or oth 
er pretty wash material for morning 
wear, some aprons and one or two 
dressier frocks of Swiss or organdy for 
afternoons. Of course you might take 
the latter with you on your trip in- 
stead of the silk dresses if you do not 
feel that you will need the silk ones 
for church or party wear at home. The 
traveling dress will be useful for going 
to town. Some white shoes and a 
shade hat will probably be everything 
else you will need for the summer un- 
less you wish to add some white skirts 
and waists, a sweater or two and, if 
you live near the water, a bathing suit. 


For the Wedding Dress 


HE first lady of the downcast eyes 
wears a bridal costume with the tulle 
veil draped according to one of the new- 
er styles, and with a train of satin which 
is fastened to the shoulders of the dress 





TWO WAYS IN WHICH BRIDES MAY BE 
DRESSED 
so that it may be removed afterward. 


The train is a straight length of the 
white satin which forms the side panels, 
lined, and weighted at the bottom so that 
it will hang straight. It can be made 
later into a pretty skirt. 

The second girl’s dress is suitable 
for a bride’s maid or for the bride who 
does not wish to wear a veil and the 
more formal white dress of tradition. 
She carries a sheaf of flowers instead of 
the shower boquet held by the other. 


Some Questions From Brides and 
Brides-to-be 


formed or molded 


A lovely being scarcely 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded. 
—Byron. 


“—ye a bride in a strange place ask 
people whom she meets, cither 
men or women, to call upon her?” She 
is supposed to wait until others choose 
to call upon her, but occasionally, when 
the pleasure of the acquaintance seems 
to be mutual, the bride may say: “It 
would give me great pleasure to have 
you come to me. 1 know so few 
people that l am a little lonely 
times, so 1 am going to ignore 
custom and ask those whom I] like best 
to call upon me.” This applies to the 
women whom she meets. Her hus- 
band should be the one to ask men to 
call, 


see 
here 


some 


£2 @ 
“How should I address my parencs- 
in-law ?? You uld call your hus- 


sho 


whether given by friends of the groom 
or bride, should be sent to the latter 


Supplies for the Linen Closet 
WELL-STOCKED linen closet is 


every bride’s pride. She wants her 
table linen to be of the finest quality she 
can afford, and her sheets, pillow cases, 
and towels to be absolutely beyond re- 
proach. Pure linen always been 
considered the best for all these articles, 
but now that cotton goods are so care- 
fully woven, they are often better look- 
ing and more serviceable than linen un- 
less it be of the best grade. The mer- 
cerized cotton materials wear and laun- 
der especially well. 

Every modern bride of average means 
should have four sheets, three pairs of 
pillow cases, a pair of blankets, a down, 
wool or cotton comforter, and a counter- 
pane for each bed she is going to keep 
made up. The sheets should be from 24 
to 36 inches longer and wider than the 
mattress with which they are to be used. 

The huck towels are not as beautiful 
as the damask ones, but give better ser- 
These may be of linen, cotton or 


nas 


vice. 

union, which is a combination of the two. 
Simple designs are often better than 
more elaborate ones, as the long un- 


broken threads soon wear out. The bot- 
toms of handsome towels may be fin- 
ished with hemstitching, scalloping or a 
narrow band of fillet lace insertion just 
above the hem. If a monogram is to be 
embroidered on towels or other house- 
hold linens it should be composed of the 
bride’s initials. before her marriage, al- 
though naturally the linen she acquires 
in years to come will bear those of her 
narried name. In buying Turkish tow- 
els, it is well to get them rather large 
and to get the ones woven with a double 


thread. A dozen face towels and three 
bath towels are none too many to 
provide for each member of the family. 
Wash cloths and bath mats may be 


bought to match the bath towels or sep- 
i according to individual condi- 
tions 

The bride will do well to supply her- 
seli with plenty of kitchen dish towels, 
st - clo Fae and the like. Several yards 
of cheese cloth is good for dusters, dry- 
ng lettuce, Wiping mir and many 
other purposes. Well washed and hem- 
med flour sacks are splendid. 


rors 


The large table cloth is no longer con- 
sidered a necessity, if the dining table 
is nicely finished. Small luncheon cloths 
of scalloped damask, Japanese crepe, and 
other linen and cotton fabrics are made 
with or without small-sized napkins to 
match. The luncheon sets consisting of 
centerpiece or runner and doilies are 
also very popular. They are either white 








or colored and finished in many ways. 
The plain white, daintily scalloped and 
embroidered ones are always in good 
taste and never go out of style as do 
the colored ones. The decorated oil cloth 
sets are good for breal t and save 
considerable washing. Two dozen nap- 


kins and four cloths or table sets will be 
ut the minimum with which the bride 
assured of always having some- 
h and clean to put on her table. 
table runners, and bureau 
hould be bought and made to fit 


ividual pieces on they are 


ab 
can be 
tl We 


ing ire 


Tray cloths, 











ob 1 and will be as erous and 
as h yme as the time or the purse of 
t allows. The materials need 

t in money, but nowhere is a 
gvreater expenditur e of genul and 
daimtiness required than in the 1ra- 
tion of the b n 





salad lightly and 
idual plates 
dressing. 
need- 


before serving, mix the 
pile on lettuce leaves on indiv 
and garnish with mayonnaise 
Three quarts of mayonnaise will be 
ed to top the 50 plates, or one quart for 
every 17 plates. The salad may be gar- 
nished further with chop ped, hard-boiled 
pimiento or strips of green pepper. 

Nine dozen rolls will be needed for 50 
people. Any kind of unsweetened roll is 
suitable, but they should be small and 
dainty. 


€£ES, 


Fight quarts of coffee will be ample 


and allow for a second cup if it is want- 
ed. Four quarts of cream will top that 
amount, 

If the ice cream is to be bought If 


quarts will be necessary. Ili to be home- 
made, mix together three and a half cups 
granulated sugar with three-fourths cup 
flour and stir into three and a half quarts 
scalded milk. Cook, stirring constantly, 
over water, until mixture thickens, then 
add six slightly beaten eggs very grad- 
ually and let cook three minutes. Cool 
and flavor with three tablespoons of va- 
nilla, and add four cups heavy cream. 
Freeze as usual. Serve smal! portions 
on individual plates surrounded with 
sweetened hulled strawberries or sliced 
and sugared peaches. 

To serve 50 guests with cake, 
wedding cake, two bride’s cakes, and five 
plain loaf cakes will be needed, or the 
large wedding cake and nine dozen very 
small fancy cakes. 


a large 


Hospitality on a Small Income 


HE modern bungalow is a boon to a 
small family in convenience and help- 
ing them to share their home with others. 
Many newly marricJ couples cannot ai- 
ford to furnish both a dining and living- 
room, but the bungalow provides a spa- 





cious living-room that may serve the 
double purpose oi living and 

room if it is properly furnished. "Or if 
you possess a davenport, you may make 


the living-room serve as a bedroom when 
you have an overnight guest 

Some of the kitchens of modern bun- 
galows are furnished with dining alcoves 
or breakfast rooms, making it very con- 
venient for the house wife to serve an 
early breakfast, and the work o r cle ring 
the dining room for an «€ xpected dinner 
guest is done away with. A large table, 
preferably extension, may be used as a 


reading table for the family, but when 
you have a dinner guest it will serve as 
a dining table. A desk may 


small writing 
be used as a side or serving table. 
Hospitality is second nature to most 
of us, but having things convenient is a 
great ‘help. It is not always the wealthy 
that offer their homes to the passing 
stranger, often it is the family who have 
a meager income that offer rea] hosp!- 
tality, but we know the housekeeper of 
such a home possesses a seeing e€y¢ and 
an art for doing things in advance. She 
has no fear of the unexpected guest be- 





cause she is always ready. dl pa ntry 
shelves are well filled with canned peas, 
beans, berries, soups, meats, peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, grapes, and the various kinds 


of jam and jellies, as well as the juices 
of the grape, blackberry and huckleberry. 
She has a well-fed flock of } 
ply plenty of eggs. She 
hicke ns all along so that sh 








ive fryers There is alway s some . 
growing in ‘the garden, and a good cow 
to supply milk and butter. 

Such a family will surely have hospi- 
tality springing from their hearts, they 

(Concluded on page 11, columa 1) 




















The rug shocwn above 
ld-Seal Art-Rug No. 388. In theg 
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gers - 


brews 


is Congoleum 


x12 foot size the price ts only $16.20. 














nee ene wo oe 


1¢ rug in the kitchen is Congoleum 
Gc d-Seal Rug N 0. 508, In the Oxo 


foot size the price is only $8.10 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


49, 


“> a 
“ND 1920, CONGO™ 


Look for this 
Gold Seal 


7 his ( iold Seal is pasted 
on the face of every 
genuine Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 
Look for it! 


These Beautiful Rugs 


ave 


A glance at the patterns illustrated here* 
can give you only a slight idea of the 
beauty and charm of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rugs. 


But even more important than the beau- 
tiful patterns are the practical labor- 
saving qualities. These rugs are made 
on a strong, waterproof base, and have a 
firm, smooth, long-wearing **enamel’’ sur- 
face. 


Dirt will not grind into them, spilled 
things will not stain or penetrate them. 


So Easy to Clean 


With Congoleum Rugs on your floors 
you bid good-bye to the tiresome scrub- 
bing that wooden floors need and to the 
back-breaking cleaning that woven rugs 
require. 

To clean them, all you ever have to do 
is to go over them lightly with a damp 
mop. 


Practical and Economical— 


You don’t have to tack or fasten these 
modern rugs to the floor. They lie per- 
fectly Hat with nevera wrinkle or turned- 
up edge or corner 


No matter which room of your home 
needs a new rug, you can find a Congo- 
leum pattern that will suit it in size and 
coloring. All the Congoleum Rugs are 
attractive, from the simple tile and wood- 
block designs for the kitchen to the hand- 
some, elaborate ones for bedrooms and 
dining rooms. The low prices will be a 
pleasant surprise. : 


ote the Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $ 8.10 9x 9 feet $12. 
714 x9 feet 10.10 9x 10% feet 
9 x 12 feet $16.20 


The rues illustrated are made only in the five large sizes 


rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them, 


3 x 414 feet $1.50 
x 6 teet 2.00 


2 


3 x 3 feet 


114 x3 feet $ .50 3 
3 


1.00 


Owing to high freight rates, prices west of the 
Mississippi, in the South and in Canada are higher 
than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 


Minneapolis Dallas 


Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 


Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 
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No. 9902: A Cute Child’s Dress, which and 14 years; size S requires 2 yards {44-inch material, with ', yard ruffling 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and & years: size 36-inch material, with 1 yard-36 inch for pockets, with 1%, yards 36-inch or with *% yard 86-inch contrasting. 
4 vears requires 1% yards 36-inch ma- contrasting. Embroidery pattern 622 15, yards 40-inch material, with 2 
terial, with % yard 32-inch contrast- is extra; furnished in blue only. yards ruffling for guimpe. 
ing material. No. 358: A Charming Afternoon 
No. 1143: An Attractive Jumper Dress Dress. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
for vacation days, which cuts in sizes 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure; size 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years; size 8 36 requires 31% yards 36-inch material, 
requires 1% yards 32 or 36-inch ma- with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting. : a - = a ae ag Pate 
terial, with 4 yard 36-inch contrast- No. 1095: The Best Jumper Dress inom ‘material, with 1% yards 30-inch Make Apron that cuts in sizes 36, 4° 
ing for jumper, with 1% yards 36-inch Style on the Market; pattern cuts in ROMEastInE- ° and 44 inches bust measure; size 34 
material for guimpe. sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 No. 1167: An Attractive Summer requires 2% yards 27-inch or 2% yards 
No. 1130: A Very Pretty Dress, pat- inches bust measure. Size 36 requires Dress. Pattern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 32-inch material, with 834 yards 


7% 


tern for which cuts in sizes 6, 8, 19, 12 3 yards 82-inch or 2% yards 36, 40 or 10, 42 and 44 inches bust measure; size binding 


No, 1302: The Most Becoming House- 
dress Ever Designed. lTattern cuts In 
No. 1306: A Slenderizing Style for sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches; size 36 re 
Stout Women. Pattern cuts in sizes, quires 354 vards 36-inch material, with 

40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust % yard 30-inch contrasting. 


+ T ra’ eige 4k ra ires 35 rards 36- ‘ ~ 
measure; size 46 requires & yards 36 No. 9600: An Attractive, Easy-to- 
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Hospitality on a Small Income 
&, column 4) 
Neither will 
tore the even- 
nig betore an to arrive 
+1 order to have what they deem a good 


(Concluded from page 


vill not have to cultivate 


they have to run to the 


expected guest is 


dinner, 
Furthermore, it is not the quantity that 
erved but the q and the 
with which it is served that gives a feel- 
ing of we Icome to your guests, 


ality 


grace 


A guest that is worthy of being a guest 
not point out your lack of perfec- 
his dislike for certain 
dishes. We should teach our children 
to take a small helping from each dish 
served, then when they share the hospi- 
tality of friends they will not have pref- 
’ READER. 


will 


tion, or mention 


erences. 





ATTRACTIVE NEW STYLES 
FOR SUMMER WEAR 


NSTEAD of our regular pattern 

department, we are printing on 
the opposite page colored illustrations 
of the attractive new styles. These 
patterns are the same price as those 
appearing herctofore. In selecting 
designs for stout children, tt is ad- 
visable to order patterns from one to 
three years in advance of the child's 
age. Price of cach pattern, 15 cents; 
two patterns ordered at one time, 25 
Ten days required to fill or- 
ders. Price of our Fashion Catalog, 
10 cents. The summer issue is now 
ready. Address Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


cents. 











Swat the Fly 


Oh, every fly that s’ips our swatters 

Will have five million sons and daughters; 

Nephews and nieces, scores and dozens, 

And countless first and second cousins, 

HE most dangerous breeding place for 
if flies js open closets; for in these 
places thé germs of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, and infantile diarrhea are found. 
Pits of closets should be tight and dark 
so that no flies will enter them; and the 
contents covered with ashes or dirt. The 
pits should be cleaned often and the con- 
tents carefully buricd. 

House flies carry 
germs. Fight them.—Extension 
Service, University of Tennessee. 


A Club Luncheon 


AST summer the ladies of our club 

decided to give a party to one of 
our members who had been away to 
school. 


We had a 1 o’clock luncheon followed 
by a progressive “500” party. Our menu 
was chicken salad, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, sliced tomatoes, iced tea, and 
watermelon. The members were divided 
into couples and each couple furnished 
one item of the menu, the ice, napkins or 
prizes. By that arrangement the work 
and expenses were light all around, and 
the party proved to be very enjoyable and 
satisfactory. ALA. 


disease-producing 
News 


TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 








Do Not Marry Solely for a Home 


ERHAPS my experience will help 

some girl. My father died when I 
was three. Mother married again when 
I was seven. My step-father never al- 
lowed friends or the company of young 
people until it was decided to send me 
away to school. After spending two 
years in school I married to get a home 
of my own. 

My husband and I were happy for a 
few months until I learned that he had 
# jail record, having served two terms 
tor issuing worthless checks. Things 
went from bad to worse until after a 
long illness I divorced him. 

After three years of struggling I met 
«man seven years older than | for whom 
} cared very much. We were married 
eae s1x months later he enlisted and went 
oO War, 


Me Was gone two years, and at the 
end of that time came back to me a 
changed man. I have done all in my 
bower to make this marriage a success 
but all to no good. He is as bad as my 
lep-father, or worse. 

Young, unmarried girls, take advice 


“i mime: never marry a man unless you 
id ; 


At weet, 


‘urls who are struggling along to sup- 


port themselves are happier if they will 
only realize it than they would be if mar- 
ried to a man they neither know nor love. 
Be warned in time and never marry 


sole ly for a home. LONELY. 


Sweet Old Lovers 
How I enjoyed Mrs. Cripps’ stery! 


My “Bob” and I have been married 
the same number of years. We have five 
children who really love Daddy best. He 
has almost the same faults and virtues 
as the “Deacon.” He uses tobacco, but 
is not particular about his eating. He 
is the driver in our family. Also, he gets 
mad and “rares.” I say nothing, just let 
him “rare” it off. He is a great joker 
and is always telling about some pretty 
woman or an old sweetheart he has seen 
and talked with. I always shake him and 
tell him he is a “grand rascal” and a reg- 
ular ladies’ man, and I’ll never let him 
out of my sight again—all in play as he 
knows very well. He enjoys this make- 
believe and gets so much fun out of it, 
it would be a pity to deprive him of it. 
I notice other wives freeze up and say, 
“Well, I’m sure I don’t care,” and really 
act hurt and angry when the husband 
jokes in a like manner. I feel this is such 
a sad mistake. 

He enjoys joking me about some man 
in the same way. I usually pretend to 
get mad at this or agree to all he says. 
I’ve found he would rather I did pretend 
mad. We trust each other absolutely. 


When I get mad and say mean things, 
he says nothing, or else laughs and pets 
me. We seldom get mad at the same 
time. 


We love each other and have fewer 
“spats” as the years go by. Even in a 
crowd we are not content to be apart 
for long. We are honest and truthful 
with each other and try to be just and 
treat each other as we wish to be treated. 
There seem to be so many unhappy mar- 
riages, I like to hear from those who are 
happy and still in love with each other, 
though each be far from perfect. 


FARMER’S WIFE. 


Dividing the Family Income 


INCE money is the rock against which 

many matrimonial ships are wrecked, 
brides and grooms may find this letter 
interesting.—Editor. 


When my husband and I began house- 
keeping, he showed me a certain drawer 
that contained his purse, check book, and 
other valuable papers, gave me a dupli- 
cate key, and told me never to heSitate 
to help myself as long as there was any- 
thing there. There always was money 
in his purse, so I would have managed 
nicely with that arrangement alone, but 
whenever I went anywhere he insisted 
on knowing how much money I had with 
me and, unless I had considerable, he 
added a five or a ten, whether or not I 
happened to be going where I could use 
money, “because,” he always said, “you 
can’t tell what may happen, and in case 
of accidents you must have plenty to pay 
your bills.” 


I used to tell him he was too generous 
for a farmer—a spendthrift wife would 
soon bankrupt him. When it came to 
luxuries, however, I usually allowed him 
to buy them for me; they seem a little 
more enjoyable that way. 


Both spend from the common fund 
without consultation, for ordinary neces- 
sities or small purchases of any kind, but 
if a large purchase was contemplated by 
either, we always talked the matter over 
and used the combined judgment of the 
“firm.” It is an advantageous method, 
too, because it often happens that one 
knows a better place to buy than the 
other. “Two heads are better than one,” 
anyway, if both pull together, as they are 
apt to do if the marriage is a partnership. 
We never kept money enough around 
the house to buy furniture or blooded 
stock off-hand. 

If it is necessary to practice strict 
economy as is the case with most of us, 
the budget system makes a very satis- 
factory arrangement for the farm house- 
hold. Of course, it necessitates a careful 
system of farm and household accounts, 
but accurate accounting should constitute 
farm 


a part of every well-regulated 
business anyway. The books show very 
clearly how much is required for each 


section or branch, over a certain period, 


and the cash available may then be di- | 


vided accordingly. By this means the 
wife need not do all the scrimping, and 


as is so often the case otherwise. 
MRS. E. M. A, 


the husband cannot do all the a | 
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used in telephone service. 


ment for future requirements. 
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toward Better Service 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, made by grouping together 
one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System, and 
Picture to yourself a city fre 
limes as great and you will have an idea of the amount of 
real estate owned by the Bell System throughout the country. 


If all these buildings were grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 400 more buildings than 
the total number of office buildings in New York City, as 
classified by the Department of Taxes and Assessments. 


Next to its investment in modern telephone equipment, 
the largest investment of the Bell System is in its 1,600 
modern buildings, with a value of $144,000,000. Rang- 
ing in size from twenty-seven stories down to one-story, 
they are used principally as executive offices, central offices, 
storehouses and garages. The modern construction of most 
of the buildings is indicated by the fact that the investment 
in buildings is now over three times what it wasten years ago. 


Every building owned by the Bell System must be so 
constructed and so situated as to serve with efficiency the 
telephone public in each locality, and to be a sound invest- 


“Bet. SYSTEM* 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Company 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 

When it arrives use it free for 15 days. 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3.% 

for7 months—$31.%5in all. 


DEPYT.Kilgl98 CHAMBERS STREET 


If then you are 
and pay $4.00 each month 
If it docs not suit you ship it back at out 
expense and we will refund even the freight you paid on oe 
work, beautifully finished; fron Stand, ename 
apres inaas Una tae inside, leaving fiat table top; Automatic Bob- [hf 
bin Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Ad 
up-to-date improvements. All tools and accessories free. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 


justable Stitch. 






EXCLUSIVE FEATURES—LOWEST PRICE 


SEND NO MONE‘ 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 
Drop- Head, Steel 
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Write today. D 






'2S5 YR. GUARANTEE 


NEW YORK 





the beautiful—the wicked—the mysterious 
aris —the hotbed of politics—the center of old 
world inierest—the cradle of revolution— 
the nursery of intrigue—just picture Paris during the 
zenith of the power of its great idol, Napoleon, genius, 
soldier—conqueror—man of destiny. Out of the whirl- 
pool of amazing events of those days there sprang up 
the tale of the mysterious Chevalier of 
THE PURPLE MASK 
a story so fascinating, so filled with mystery, so grip- 
ping, baffling, yet so illuminating, that the editor of 
the Pathfinder has bought the right to give it free to 
the million and a half readers of that remarkable news 
weckly. The Purple Mask is a $1.25 book, but the 
editor of the Pathfinder is determined to give his read- 
ers the best fiction. This great story will appear during 
June, July and August and the editor offers to send 
the entire thirteen big weekly issues for 15c in coin or 
Stamps. It costs him a lot of money to do this, but it 
pays to invest in new friends because the Pathfinder is 
a paper that people want. It prints the news of the 
whole world, answers your questions, entertains young 
and old, gives you lots of jokes and funny pictures; 
has half a million subscribers; send 1l5c (coin or 
stamps) today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. It is the 
Ford of the magazine field. Address 
The Pathfinder, 309 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





BRAND NEWCOATS 
AR M VU 498. CH 
= This is the Army Regulation 


Coat, ideal for hunting, farm- 
ing, camping and everyday 


an 





work. Made out of a heavy 
drill throughout with four 


pockets. Enclose 2ic for RY 

postage and packing. 
q Send fos Or 
AMERICAN ARMY STORE 
ATLANTA [ A-2 GEORGIA 
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“She filled them all in 30 days’’—a selling photograph 


Let KODAK 
sell your livestock 


You know how to pose your cattle, horses, sheep 


or hogs so as to bring out their strong points and 
you can leave the rest to the leas. Kodak pictures 
tell the story. Each print is the strongest kind of a 


selling argument, 


Making pictures the Kodak way is inexpensive— 


id easy. 


Autographic Koduks $6.50 up 


At vour dealer’ s 


: 
N, 


Fastman Kodak Co., Ruchester, Y., The Kodak City 
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SILK HOSE 


WOMEN’S 


Stock No. 900—Women’s Full 
Fashioned Pure Silk Hose 


Colors of black, cordovan and 


grey. Sizes 8% to 10. 98c 
° 


Per pair, postage prepaid, 
¥ 3 for $2.75, 


For Hogs— 
to Sweeten 


Swill 


—dissolve 1 tablespoonful of 
Red Devil Lye in a pint of 
water, then add this solution 
to the slop or soft feed for 10 
hogs. Or dissolve 34 of a can 
in a quart of water, and add 
to a barrel of slop. Stir 
thoroughly and feed to hogs 
night and morning. 





Pairs 
MEN’S 


Stock No. 2510—Men’s First 
Quality Fiber Silk Hose 


heel and toe. Colors of 
black, navy blue, cordovan, and 
grey. Sizes 9Y, to Il. 35 
Per pair, postage prepaid, c. 
3 Pairs for $l. 


Double 


BRING this advertisement to our 
store and see these hose, or OR- 
DER BY MAIL, being sure to 
state size and colors wanted. 
Send money by P. O. Money Or- 
der, Express Money Order, or 
Cashier’s Check. 

Your VWonev Back 

if Not Satisfied. 


HUDSON-BELK COMPANY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


One of Thirty Belk Stores 


Always demand the genuine 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sureis §$trong 














{ 


>) 
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Remember, you must mention > Progressive Farmer whea you write an advertiser, or 


Our guarantee docs not protect 3 














From Seven to. 


— — —S>= 


a —, - 
Seventeen | 











Address Letiers to ‘Uncle P. F.”’ care of The Progressive Farmer | 
= — — — = Ls 
= ) . . | 
More Facts About Trees Parker. (We are certainly glad to 
es have helped Jean Suppose you 
/ / ho aid ( is — | 
D . ye © ' mind the boys and girls next Dee mber 
Now let’s learn something more about of what thev can do in this respe 
trees And isn’t it a pity more of us do not 
Winter is usually the rest time on the practice the good ideas we read 
farm, and so it is with tree Early in about?) 
the fall the leaves drop off. the tree tis- 
ses become hardened, and the tree prac- TIL—Have You Learned This Lesson? 
cally stop rrowing (Ot course | 
Lily 7~> al fn Ing = x it NCE ] put 20 egas under a hen 
seeps ol yreathine Evaporation also She | ee we all 
es place through openings in the bark she hatchec 6 ot them, all pure. 
“athe x ~~ we F * bred Buff Orpingtons. They lived and 
o vou kn hoy ‘vergreen trees . 1 1 
» you ae * vergreen tt pe grew fast until they were partridge 
sia cdelee abate tee Theil leaves Pirst or “  size,when all of them died except one 
understand tl the same tree will have This iived until it was nearly err . 
1 . | > ral differ ' » “sisi , ‘ 7 . Srown 
| ves or needles of several different ages. nd tl : lied I lis] 
Some evergreen tre hold each crop of Sng Shon © cise, 100. oe Tans 
S01 ere 1 es hol mp ¢ . ’ : 
aoe tae sere eee atl aac Ot! l, but said I wouldn’t give up and 
ve tor Wo years, other ord each tried again | did nd 1 le ; ae 
\ ’s growth for three or tour we, a" 7 se eee 
une others tor loneer period Ever too, It taught nh a lesson.—t irrie 
green trees each vear shed one vear's Howell, Rocky Point, N. ¢ (This ts 
erowth—the oldest vear’s growth that is Oe 2! the most valuable lessons any 
then on the tree. You may not be able boy or girl can ever learn. lo “try, 


to see the pine needles drop, but if you 
will look on the ground under the tree 
you will always find a carpet of brown 
‘cdles or leaves. 
Now 


leaves of the 


a question for vou. Do _ the 
pines fall at the end of the 
the le ot some 
wv do they die and drop 

Just watch the pine 
for 


growing mn, as ves 
other trees 
off at any season? 
trees and find out vourselves. 


Sometime ago we learned that if a fork 


is once formed in a tree, tt never gets 
inv higher from the ground. This means 
that the trunk of a trees docs not stretch 
or climb. Then how do trees grow taller 

d the branches loneer? This is the 
wav: The lengthening of the tree takes 


place at the end of the limbs or branches. 


At the beginning of the growing season, 
1 twig will start out from one of the 
buds. Then this twig grows in length 
only for one year. The next year an- 


other twig will probably start on the end 
of last vear’s growth. 

\fter the first vear, the part 
the limbs grow thicker but longer. 
If vou will examine a limb of an apple 
tree, you will find bands of wrinkles 
here and there. These bands indicate 
how much growth is made from one year 
to the next. By counting the bands on 
the limb you can tell how old it is. Sup- 
you out into the orchard and 
elect a certain branch and watch its 
growth throughout the year. Notice the 
hud, then later the twig, and finally in 
fall see how much larger it has 
grown. 


old 


not 


or 


pose gZ0O 


the 


following tions 


What 


trees 


Answers to the 
will appear next week. 
board warp? What 
strongest wood? What 
best fuel? What makes wood rot? Why 
do we paint houses? Why fence 
posts rot most rapidly at the top or sur- 
face of the ground? UNCLE P. F. 


What Bright Boys and Girls Are 
Saying 
1.—Stick to Your Books 


VERY boy and girl needs an edu- 
By cation. It is the most valuable 

thing you can have. Almost any- 
thing vou have can be 
away from you but an education can- 
not. [ want to tell the boys and girls 
who are behind in their books not to 
quit school but to go onand get an cd- 
ucation, because if you don't, you'll 
have to work harder all your life to 
get the same results. Uncle P. F., my 
mother has sent 60 subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer in the past seven 
vears—Bryan Pettus, Bauxite, Ark. 
(Bryan is absolutely right in advising 


que 
makes a 
make the 
trees make the 


do 


else taken 


the boys and girls who are behind in 
their studies to go on to school until 
they finish, We very much appre- 


ciate his mother’s subscriptions.) 
I1.—She Practiced What She Read 


WANT to tell you of our success in 


following Uncle P. F.’s_ advice 
about rooting cuttings. Last Decem- 
ber Mother got slips of spirea, 
barberry, crape myrile, high bush 


cranberry, snowball, and several roses, 
ind put them out according to direc- 


tions Now she has thirteen spirea, 
seven barberry, and several each of 
the other shrubs, all in leaf. Mother 
says it was worth many times the 
price of the paper to learn how to 
start slips from shrubs.—M. Jean 





try again” is advice that cannot be too 
often repeated.) 


IV.—Don’t Just Join, But Work 
| CERTAINLY like club work. 


the building of some people. 


It is 
Some 
boys and girls say it isn’t worth while, 
but that’s they don’t take 
enough interest and don’t work hard 


because 


enough to make a success. I advise 
every boy and girl to be a club mem- 
ber—G. L. Buckley, Chunky, Miss 
(This is mighty good advice to take, 
too—be a club member and do your 
dead level best to make a success of 
your club work.) 
V.—Ever Think of This? 

AST year some bluebirds built a 

nest in my birdbox. They did not 
like it lined with hairs, so they got 


pine straws and some dead grass 


They 
had no tools or anything to make tl 


heir 


nest with, but it was neatly finished 
and pretty, too. Their eggs were pale 
blue—Eula B. Harris, Route 3, Ash- 
ville. Ala (Eula is the first of our 


young folks to point out how wonder 
ful it is for birds to be able to do such 
good work without hands or anything 
to work with their bills. Could 
you with all your ten fingers make a 
nest as well as a bird can?) 


VI.—Mr. Toad’s Winter Nap 
AS THE Nature Study Questions 

have been about toads twice, I am 
going to tell about one T saw. I was 
at my aunt’s and she was digging in 
her flower bed when saw a toad 
just in time to avoid cutting him with 
the trowel. He was lying in the moist 
earth with his head on his hands, just 
the answers to the Nature Study 
Questions described. He opened his 
eves but seemed to take no other no- 
tice He looked 


excent 


she 


as 


of us whatever. so 
quaint we had to laugh at him. We 
covered him back up to sleep until 


spring.—Marvy Lee Scott, Union Church, 
Miss. (We are very glad you covered 
him back up without disturbing him 
Perhaps he'll repay you by eating a 
lot of harmful insects for you this 
summer.) 


Our Quiz Corner 


I. New Questions and Conundrums 
HY should a duck or goose be able to 
swim in ice water without apparently 

suffering from cold? 

2. Do ducks and geese, like chickens, 
have combs? What is a caruncle? 

3. What trade is like the sun’s? 

4. Why do girls kiss each other and 
men notf 

II. Answers to Last Week’s “Quiz” 

OES a duck have a crop and a gi” 

zard? No. 

2. How can you tell which is the tur- 
key hen and which is the gobbler’ The 
hairy tuft on the breast of the gobbler 
is one way of telling which is the gobbler 
and which is the hen. 

3. Why is a schoolboy being flogged 
like your eye? Because he’s a pupil 
under the lash. 

4. What is the difference betweea 4 
tube and a foolish Dutchman? One 
a hollow cylinder and the other a silly 
Hollander. 
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ave fora 
Home! 


HERE is something wrong 
with the hired man or 
cropper who is not looking 
forward to owning his home. 


No matter how poor the 
tenant may be, it is possible 
for him finally to sit under his 
own “vine and fig tree’ —an 
independent home-owner. 





The man who wants to get 
ahead should begin now to 
save—no matter how small 
the amount—each week or 
month—and put these sav- 
ings in a bank. 


Then, he should consider 
every possible method by 
which his earnings may be 
honestly increased. 


Soon, he will have enough 
money to make the first pay- 
ment on a home—when a 
favorable opportunity to pur- 
chase is found. 


THE BANKS 
Of Virginia, North Carolina, 


and South Carolina. 


You may not own a single thing 
Except an old gray mare— 

Yet, YOU can get ahead, my Boy; 
Be hustling, 





| 





thrifty, square! 








: 


J 








Kill Them All 





Mr. Hick is offering everyone troubled with these 
pevts t ha et vet i of them at no cost t& 
Mhemsely He \ send three large do — 

| str t e dol tles for the price of one 
You ke ne f you f € other two you sell 
to your ighbors at one d« lar each, thus wet ng 
your ¢ Jree ¢ ! dit peaking a dollar 
profit $1.00 day (currency, money order 

p Chee to é M lick & ¢ Dept. 78 
1018 § bas ive, Chicago. I. If you pre 
fend ne ey ist your nar and acidress, ar 

yt I $1. Of nd post on delivery 
after t «ks ] re t ut olutely 

4 fe 1 ow Mr. Hick and your money will be re 

aa J 


Every Rat and Mouse Easily 
Destroyed by New Discov- 
ery—Not a Poison 


freedom from rats and 

assured everyone. No 
and poisoning just a 
out the whole bunch, 
and little. 


Absolute 
mice Is now 
more. trapping 
few. Clean 


young, old, big 





hills every rat or mouse on 
your plac ost vonderful of all, it does not 
ar yt it ats », gophers, and other 
i a i, Pets, poultry 
and a inds of st I an be spread anywhere 
I the rat and mice. This death- 
preads and quickly de 
1ice There is no smel) 
tside for water and die 






or odor r 2 
away from the bui ldings 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 




















Walls of stone far superior to 


= — lath and plaster. Cost less. 
F — Fire-proof ; non-warpabla. Her- 
cules the strongest of ail wei 

+ beards; widely used by U ‘s 
io " Government on permanent build - 
= ings. Write for aoe prices and 


s ry HERCU 
“BOARD CO., 
ery ae ee BOoaROD;: 


Nortolk, Va. R 






Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


LAST spring we made two mistakes 
which I feel sure we shall profit by, 
not only this spring, but for all those to 
come. Our family is not a large one, 
so my husband and I decided that in- 
stead of bedding our own sweet pota- 
toes for plants we would just order the 
plants we needed, and get all of the 
dreaded “setting out” over at one time 
Our first mistake in the matter, was 
to put off ordering plants too long, and 
the second, to order from a man who 
did not guarantee prompt shipment. 
Consequently, our plants were so long 
in coming, that we failed to make 
enough potatoes to hardly pay for the 
plants and fertilizer. I hope that this 
will remind someone that planting time 
is already here and it is best to order 
early and be sure your man guaran- 
tees prompt shipment. 
MRS. W. G. C. 


+ * * 


1 made the mistake of padding a 
comfort with goat’s wool. When fin- 
ished it was lovely, light, and soft—al- 
most like eiderdown. I was charmed 
and planned to make more. And then 
I discovered that the straight, wiry 
hairs were creeping right through 
cover and lining. Soon my beautiful 
comfort looked as if the cat had made 
her bed upon it. It had all to be ripped 
up and the next time I quilted I used 
sheep wool or cotton bats. I have also 
found that blankets made of lamb’s 
wool are less durable than those of 
sheep wool. When wool is selling at a 
low price, it pays to send it to a good 
wollen mill and have it woven intc 
blankets, but do not send goat or 

a 2 


lamb’s wool. 
* * * 


I neglected attending to our nice big 
hams until the skippers had started in 
the joint and when I went to treat 
them they had traveled down the bone 
so far that the hams were ruined. Meat 
should be sacked and put away the 
first week of March. 

MRS. M. C. S. 


* + * 


I made a great mistake two years 
ago in not buying a separator and sell- 
ing cream instead of raising the calves 
with the mother cows. I had 10 cows 
and could have made more the first 
year from the cream than the two- 
year-old yearlings will bring now. 


A FARM WOMAN 


| OUR QUESTION BOX | 











TOP-DRESS 
For Quick Results 


NLY after a crop is actually started, can you fully 

measure its fertilizer needs. Top-dressing with a quick- 
acting fertilizer enables you to give your crop help when 
most needed—right during the growing season. Experiment 
Stations and practical farmers agree that it pays to top-dress 
for quick results. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is the ideal top-dressing for cot- 
ton, corn and truck crops. A light application now will 
tremendously stimulate growth. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime is quick-acting. Even when 
applied to dry soil, it will draw enough moisture from the 
air to dissolve itself. It requires no conversion in the soil, 
but begins at once to feed the plant tissues. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime sweetens the soil while fertiliz- 
ing the crop. In every 100 pounds of this fertilizer there 
are 18.5 pounds of lime, equivalent to 46.25 pounds of lime- 
stone, and many times more soluble. There is never any 
residue which can harm the most sensitive plant. 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime comes in dry, granular condi- 
tion. It can be kept from year to year without losing its 
strength. Sold in strong, tight barrels, 220 pounds net 
weight, containing 28.6 lbs. nitrogen. 


Ask your dealer for Norwegian Nitrate of Lime. If he doesn’t 
have it, write the distributor in your territory for prices, 
complete analysis, etc. 


NORWEGIAN NITROGEN PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
17 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY 





A. A. SMITH, Inc., 804 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Distributor for Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina 


H. O. STARK, Bunkie, La. 


Distributor for Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas 


J. N. WATTS, JR., & CO., West Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Distributor for State of Florida 


Norwe@ijan Nitrate of Lime 








Better Not Leave Seed Potatoes in 
the Ground 


PP IT a good idea to leave Irish pota- 
toes I want for fall planting in the 
ground until the middle of July, the time 
for planting?” 


Sdme have done this with partial suc- 
but usually the potatoes will rot. 
For five years the writer had difficulty in 
keeping them from rotting in the ground. 
When ripe, dig and spread the potatoes 
in a cool place. Cover with straw until 
July 1. Then remove straw and let them 
have considerable light for part of the 
day. You will find it better, however, 
to use seed from last year’s regular crop 
for planting your late crop. Northern 
seed may be had from cold storage. The 
Lookout Mountain is a good late variety, 
but cold storage seed of the Cobbler, 
Bliss, or Early Ohio will probably give 
you best results. Planting may be done 
from July 1 to August 1. Plant six or 
eight inches below surface in a furrow 
and fill this by cultivation as the season 
advances. 


Cess, 


Crops for Grazing 
S THERE 


June that will give gras 
from August to frost? 


wig Jor cvws 


Cowpeas, soy beans, sorghum, and Su- 
dan grass will supply your cows’ needs, 
sowed alone or in any combination. Sow 
20 pounds of Sudan grass with 50 to 75 
pounds of cowpeas or soy beans; or sow 
half-and-half soy beans and cowpeas 
with the Sudan grass: If sorghum is 
used instead of Sudan grass, sow 40 or 
50 pounds of Early Amber sorghum with 
30 pounds each: of sey beans and cow- 





peas. ‘ vs | td % 


anything 2 can plant in | 














THE F RICK SAW MILL 


Has all the desirable 


Made in four sizes is always a good safe buy. 
Complete specifica- 


features including our Improved Set Works, 
tions, price and catalog furnished on request. 


Also Manufacturers of 


STEAM and GAS TRACTORS, THRESHERS, 
and PORTABLE ENGINES on Wheels and Sills. 


Buy FRICK Machinery for Strength and Efficiency 


FRICK COMPANY, INC., 


SALISBURY, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Se 

















The Old Reliable F 
Cardwell Thresher & Separator. 


Best Suit Your Needs 
x28 inches to 34x16 ; Me ted Gn Two wu 
<* Pou Wieels 
Write for Prices. 
The Cardwell Machine Co. | 
Richmond, Va. . 


| al i I ae 







































of fuse 


1 Driving the Holes crimper. 


Preparing the Charge 


UT fuse of a length to project six 
inches from top of hole. Be sure cut is 
made squarely across fuse, not diagonally. 
Remove one blasting cap from box with 
the fingers. 
any hard object.) Next, slip cap on end 




















(Do not use a wire, stick or 


and crimp securely with cap 


Punch a hole diagonally in side of cartridge with 
pointed handle of cap crimper and insert cap with fuse 


attached. To keep 


cap from slipping out, tie a string 


around fuse and then around cartridge. 
If the shot is to be fired by electric blasting machine, 


prime the cartridge 


with an electric blasting cap in the 


same manner as described above. 

The subsequent steps in ditching with dynamite will 
be described in future issues of this paper. 

The new Du Pont Low Freezing 50% or 60% Straight 
Dynamite is the most economical year-round ditching 


explosive. 


It is effective even in below-zero weather. 


Dumorite should be used for stump blasting and tree 


planting. 


It costs less per stick than other dynamites. 


Order these explosives at your local hardware dealer's 


or at the general store. 


Full information on ditching, 


land clearing and tree planting with dynamite is con- 


tained in the 104-page **Farmer’s Handbook of Explo- 


P os 
sives. 


£. i. DU PONT 


Write for your copy—free. 


DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


DYNZMITE 


Sor DITCHING - STUM 


PING - TREE PLANTING 




















pat cite stent as Wink %, 
N, C, STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
Summer Session June 13th to July 26th 
Courses for Teachers holding State Certificates and for Prospective Teachers 
who are graduates of Standard High Schools. 
Courses for College Entrance and for College Credit. 
Course in Cotton Classing. Catalog upon application 
Apply for Reservation at Once to 
“bal . A. WITHE RS, Director, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
a — y 























Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('°°55,"") $1.49 
2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Ply $2.29 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Order today direct from South's Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7tb and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 














ROOFING 


it i fi 
m5 down” oelees 4 pa x4 WAY 
DOWN 


vanized roofing from mill 
direct. Big saving. Dept. PF 
Ashland, Ky. 
— 


American Roofing Co., 















like hungry wolves, rth 
is i ex Mac. he you bait wit 
-Fish-Lu 
Best Fish Bait fog discovered ,* “ps you oo 


pulling them o ree to introduce 
our new fish a ‘animal traps. Write us to-day 


J.F. GREGORY: Dept. 3, Lebanon,Ma 








New Catalog of 





















Work Shirts, Pants, Over- 
alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, 
Pistols, Guns, Harness, Anvils, 
Axes and other supplies for home 


and farm. If the Army Used It, 
It’s Here." Write today for free 
copy. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 
Dept. 1, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 














Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 








HOME CANNERS, $6.25 


With all necessary tools; 
burns wood or coal; may be 
operated inside or out in the 
open. Works any kind = of 
glass jars or tin cans. Ca- 
pacity, 300 to 100 per day. 
One free with club of six, 
Dealers 
Cans and ‘Canning Supplies 
Write for Circular. 
FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 








Dept. P.F., Moridian, Miss. 


The South Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


HE Greenwood County agent re- 
ports a codperative order of velvet 
Approximately 1,500 bushels 
have been sold to over 100 farmers at a 
saving of.60 cents per bushel or a total 
saving of almost $900. This. will prac- 
tically save the county appropriation 
for my work, which is only $1,000. 
* * * 


beans. 


The short course for club boys will 
be held at Clemson College this year as 
usual, and every club boy should be 
thinking over the mattcr of attending. 
A fee of $1 per day will be charged 
club members other than scholarship 
winners who wish to attend. But the 
total cost for those not having scholar- 
ships will not exceed $12, plus railroad 
fare, 

‘ne & 

Farmers of South Carolina are 
spending thousands of dollars in the 
purchasing of different machines, ex- 
terminators, and patented methods of 
boll weevil control, simply upon the au- 


thority of statements made by the 
agents who are selling them. Millions 
of dollars have been absolutely thrown 
away in this manner by the farmers 


of the Southern states, as the boll wee- 
vil has made its advances through the 
Cotton Belt, by purchasing contrivances 


and materials that failed to do what 
was claimed for them. 
* * * 

Practically all authorities recom- 


mend the high grade tankage and fish 
scrap for feeding hogs. That used for 
fertilizer is often made from condemn- 
ed carcasses and other materials which 
would not be satisfactory for hog feed- 
ing. 

x * * 

Immediately after weaning, pigs 
should have the run of some good pas- 
ture, such as rape, rye, lespedeza, or 
Bermuda, and in addition to the pas- 
ture they should have a grain ration. 
If the pigs are being grown out for 
meat a ration of 15 parts of corn and 
1 part of tankage with the forage pas- 
ture will give good results. If the pigs 
are purebred and being grown out for 
breeding purposes, it is often advisable 


to use a more expensive ration, such 
as— 
Corn eeengencedeeedsnnseeseas 60 per cent 
GEOUNG OBB. ccrescssessecse 15 per cent 
ere 20 per cent 
WROMOMS  on6sssannenseereesass 5 per cent 


Codperators Got 29 Cents for Bur- 
ley Tobacco; Others, 21 Cents 


D* AN THOMAS COOPER of the 
Kentucky Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station has just sent The 
Progressive Farmer the following par- 
agraphs from an official announcement 
by the State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of Kentucky: 

“Tobacco sold by the Burley Co- 
Operative Tobacco Marketing As- 
sociation brought an average of 
$29 a hundred pounds as compared 
with an average of $21.15 for to- 
bacco sold independently, accord- 
ing to an announcement~made here 
today by W. C. Hanna, commis- 
sioner of agriculture. 

“Tobacco sold by the codpera- 
tive association up to March 1 to- 
taled 20,675,455 pounds which 
brought $5,995,961.54, while the to- 
bacco sold independently amounted 
to 59,837,048 pounds, the sale value 
of which was $10,588,579.16. 

“Since March 1, approximately 40,000,- 
000 pounds of the association tobacco 


have been marketed, according to Com- 
missioner Hanna, at prices far above 
those received for tobacco sold inde- 


pendently.” 
The gentlemen who are fighting co- 


Operative marketing are spending a 


lot of money advertising the fact that 
a certain Mr. Oettinger who formerly 
lived in North Carolina and is now in 


Kentucky is not at all pleased with co- 
Operative marketing. 

Now it just happens that Mr. Oet- 
tinger is not very widely known in 
North Carolina and there is nothing to 
indicate that his views may not be 








highly colored by his personal prejus 









Helpful Hints for Hustling 
Farmers 


dices or by business affiliations unfay- 


orable to coOperative marketing. On 
the other hand, Dean Thomas Cooper 
of the Kentucky Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station and Hon. W 
C. Hanna, State Commissioner of Agrti- 
culture of Kentucky, are men known 
not only in Kentucky but all over 
America for ability, patriotism, and for 
carefulness and accuracy in all their 


statements. 

The gentlemen who are fighting co- 
Operative marketing need not be sur- 
prised that the farmers of North Caro- 
lina prefer to accept definite and offi- 
cial statements made by such out 
standing authorities in preference to 
indefinite and unsupported criticisms 
made by some unknown man in an ad- 
vertisement paid for by interests fight- 
ing coOperative marketing. 


News Items of Interest 


THE campaign for signatures to co- 
Spérative marketing contracts in 
the “Black Patch,” the dark tobacco 
district of Kentucky and Tennessee, is 
being pushed by Organization Mana- 
ger Joseph Passonneau, who has been 
conducting a preliminary campaign in 
the dark district since March 4. The 
actual work of signing contracts 
started last week and the association 
has until October 1 to sign up two- 
thirds of the crop, or until November 
1, if the organization committee ex- 
tends the date to that time. 
* 

The Texas Cotton Marketing Asso- 
ciation has made its first sale of cotton 
direct to Liverpool. The farmers net- 
ted $3 to $4 more per bale on this cot- 
ton than they were offered on the local 
Texas market. In the Texas wool pool, 
the prices received were higher than 
any growers outside the association re- 
ceived. The selling expense was only 
2%. cents a pound, which is below the 
any other wool sales agency in 
state. 


cost of 
the 
* * * 

Virginia farmers owning tractors or 
other power equipment, or those in- 
tending to buy this equipment, should 
avail themselves of the opportunity of- 
fered by V. P. I. in June to take a short 
farmers 


course in farm power. The 
who are having the greatest success 
with their tractors and other power 


equipment are those who know how to 
intelligently care for and repair their 
machines. Two weeks spent at one of 
the farm power short courses will later 
save many dollars in service fees, re- 
pair bills, etc. Each course will be lim- 
ited to a certain number of students so 
those interested should write at once to 
the Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, V. P. Blacksburg, Virginia, 
for additional information. 
x * x 


From Scotland County, N. C., County 
Agent C. L. Newman writes: “In ad- 
dition to the cantaloupe exchange and 
coOperative cotton association, we have 
cooperative watermelon and English 
pea associations and there is good pros- 


pect for codperative organizations for 
peaches, sweet potatoes, cucumbers, 
snap beans, and others.” 

¢ « 6 


The arrangement made by the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau for having hides 
tanned being used by many Farm 
Bureaus throughout that state. The 
tanner, R. C. Riddell of Louisa, Vir- 
ginia, advises that he can begin to 
handle an increased volume of hides 
from now on. 


is 


* * 

B. F. Moomaw, treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau, has been etected a 
director of the Federal Fruit Growers, 
which is an outgrowth of the Commit- 
tee of 21 appointed by J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Be 
reau Federation, of which he was 4 
member. It is the purpose of this or- 
ganization to unify codperative fruit 
marketing over the entire United 
States. 

* * * 
Clifford Thorne has resigned as leq1t 


counsel and director of the Transpor 
tation Department of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in order to 


enter the primaries in lowa for nomti- 
nation to the United States Senate. 
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What Schwab Thinks 
of College Education 




















CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


therefore knows the value of col- 
lege training. 


3% gage 
33 and girl - 5 send a ~ co 11889 
me th me sub iy ivi loge 3 
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collese npn uses pa nigner eo A ter 


Write any or all 
of the Colleges listed below 
for Catalog and full information about 
Rates and Courses of Study. 











Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 


VIRGINIA 
Daleville College, Daleville. 





North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 


University of Virginia, University. Celica Statin, Madaiad 


NORTH CAROLINA Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


Davidhen Collens. Bantiions, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. - 


Flora McDonald College, Red Springs. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Guilford College, Guilford College. Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 





|" Lenoir College, Hickory. | Furman University, Greenville. 








G 
iv¥ puiLpT™ Few men have gone as high as | 
TRIN 922 the “Steel King,” having started at | 
i eotns 1 the bottom as laborers and worked 
May © themselves up. Schwab graduated 
9 from Saint Francis College and 
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‘HOME CANNING 


Virginia Cans Give 
Best Results 


med Caps Op: -n Tox i 
Cans. Friction ALL ‘ 
Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our 
1 ORDER EARLY. 


and 


OUR HOME CAN SEALER 


for sanitary cans) 






















Solder Hen 


» Sen ary 
Si Z j Ss. 


Packer Ca ns with 


lop Syrup Cans and Pails. 


pri es 


langes and re Simple i 
Leta Home Can Sealer 
can your own fruits and vegetables, and make BIG MONEY 


sh 
canning for others. Seals from 600 to 1200 cans daily. 


= Sar 5 
4 | WRITE TODAY FOR PRICE-LIST 


‘ | bp VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 577-A ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


operation. Satisfaction guarant a 















oe Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 
Saltp 
. oe DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
rest. 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lime 











Whitman Hay Presses 
One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
ind lowest prices 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 


No. 2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 










































BEACON LIGHTS OF 
BUSINESS 


LONG perilous coasts, lighthouses throw 

their guiding rays far into the night to 
warn the mariners and help them safely past 
the shoals. 


Business, too, has its beacons. They are the 
advertisements, which throw a powerful light 
to guide you in your buying. They show you 
what to buy, where to buy, and when to buy. 


Spend a few minutes running through the 
advertisements in this publication. Then buy 
the products that have proved up in the light 
of advertising. 


Manufacturers who advertise deliberately focus 
thousands of eyes on their products. Their 
wares must be good, their values honest and 
their prices right or they could not advertise 
successfully. 

In the advertisements you see products that have 
made good under the critical inspection of 
buyers. These products are full value prod- 
ucts. They return you dollar for dollar. Buy 
them. 


Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it 
is guiding so many astute buyers. 


Then you can know that every cent you 
spend buys its full quota of value. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 

















\N AUTOMOBILE EFOULIPPED 


Wherever he may be, in 


and market reports, 


Don’t Plant Soy Beans Too Deep 


HAVE read with much interest Mr. 

Jeter’s recent article on soy beans. 
It is probably very well known to most 
growers that the Mammoth Yellow 
bean should be covered very lightly, 
though I do not recollect having seen 
in print a warning on this point. I 
plant in rows and failed for several 
seasons to get a good stand, as the soil 
was clay and I covered deeper than 
necessary. So far as I have noticed, 
the Mammoth Yellow is the only one 
having this failing. 

Twice I hawe turned under Virginias 
in winter which had ripened beans and 
they came up the next spring, some 
germinating 4 to 5 inches below the 
surface. Another thing which has 
been a surprise to me that they 
stand a considerable freeze uninjured. 

*, E. BOYNTON. 

Buncombe County, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—One of the chief 
causes of failure in growing soy beans 


is 


is planting the seed too deep. The Mam- 
moth Yellow soy bean is by no means 
the only variety having this failing. The 
Prairie Farmer recently got 34 farmers 
who had been growing soy beans for 
years to say what had been their chief 
trouble in soy bean growing. Here are 
the answers given: 

FIGMEINE £00. GOOD: icascecciscrcccesss 20 

Pt SS cs wasn bankehekesbee'secea 15 


SE whe vesnas ca ¥eeeon 
Wrong variety 
Improper harvesting 
Poor seed . eh ee eeeeseercerees 
Lack of inoculation pnb eeaebweniehons R 
Planting too early 
Planting too late 
Believing too much.........csscccces 
Planting too few acres............... 





Summer Pruning of the Peach Tree 


HEN a young tree is becoming un- 

balanced or unshapely in form, we can 
often correct this fault by pinching or 
cutting back the several shoots that are 
causing the fault. Trees of very succu- 
lent growth should be summer-pruned 
rather severely in order to check the 
growth and thus promote the vigor and 
development of the fruit buds. Briefly, 
the principles of summer pruning are the 
removal of undesirable branches and 
shoots which tend to make the head too 
dense and exclude the sunlight, and the 
cutting back or topping of shoots so as 
to retain the desirable low-spread form. 
—South Carolina Extension News. 


Prizes to Tenants for Good Yields 


OR several years now [ have been 

giving prizes to the tenants on my 
land for the best yields, and the re- 
sults have been so satisfactory that I 
expect to continue the practice. This 
year, for instance, I am offering prizes 
as follows: To the three-mule man 
making most bales per mule, $75 in 
gold; second best, $50; third, $25. To 
the one-mule man making most bales 
per mule, $50; second best, $40; third, 
$30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. It happens 
that this year I have no two-mule men. 

This expenditure of $300 for prizes 
on a 22-mule farm may seem large to 
the man who has never tried it, but I 
am satisfied that it is one of the best 
investments I can make. At present 
prices for cotton, four bales will pay 
these prizes, and 1 am that the 
keen rivalry and competition engend- 
ered results in increased yields greatly 
in excess of four bales of cotton 


sure 




















town or country, G. 


concerts, 


WITH RADIO RECEIVING SET 
Frank Lord of Detroit, can listen in or crop 
or whatever is in the air. 

I don’t believe the average land- 
owner pays enough attention to the 


matter of keeping his tenants in high 
and hopeful spirits. During the war 
the word morale was much used; we 
were told that our men were better sol- 
diers, because their morale was higher, 
and they were. Football coaches call 
it “pep” and “keeping them on their 
tiptoes.” It is in fact a practical appli- 
cation of the psychological truth that 
men work best when they have some- 
thing to work for; when their minds 
are in a state of cheerful expectancy 
and hopefulness. I believe that when 
we get a more general understanding 
and application of this principle we are 
going to have a decidedly higher de- 
gree of labor efficiency. 


B. 


Don’t Wait for Rain to Set Sweet 
Potatoes 


E SET sweet potato slips when 

they are ready, it matters not how 
dry it is. By having the land in good 
shape and watering the plants a little 
when we set them, they live and do 
well. We stick the plants as is usually 
done, leave the hole open, pour about a 
half a teacupful of water in each hole, 
and then with a hoe pull a little dry 
earth over watered spot. 

This watering is a little extra trou- 
ble, but I believe plants put out in this 
way do better than when stuck in very 
wet soil, and the advantage of getting 
the job done when it ought to be done 
is an item worth considering. 

L. MOSS. 


L. MOSS. 





THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 
When It Pays to Poison 


HE first question that occurs to the 
cotton farmer contemplating pois- 
oning as a protection against the boll 
weevil is whether it will pay. In Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1262, “The Boll Weevil 
Problem,” just issued, the United States 
Department of Agriculture suggests the 
following rules from which any cotton 
grower should be able to determine the 
question for himself: , 

It will pay to poison— 

(1) If the weevils are really injuring 
your crop seriously; and 

(2) If your land is sufficiently fertile 
to yield at least one-half bale per acre 
with weevil injury eliminated; and 

(3) If your farming organization is 
such that you feel assured that the pois- 
on applications will be made at the right 
time and in the right manner; and 

(4) If you are willing to spend the 
full amount necessary to. provide an 
adequate supply of dusting machinery 
and poison. 

You should not poison if the cost of 
the calcium arsenate, the cost of the la- 
bor to apply it, and the depreciation on 
the dusting machines will total more per 
acre than the current value of 1 
pounds of seed cotton. 

Hand guns should be figured as de- 
preciating 100 per cent in a season anc 
the larger guns about 25 per cent. 

The bulletin describes in detail the 
practical methods of controlling the boll 
weevil. Ask the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy. 
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Don’t Buy Liquid s S 
oning Boll W Veevils 


a \\ (NING against liquid sprays 
mn. chiments to Cottoi-poise neg 
rn issued by B. R. Coad, director 
boll weevil boratory I 
niied States Department of Agricul- 
Calcium arsenate applied as a dust 
out, is the only certain means 
et found for controlling the boll weevil, 
nd ; effort at control by means of 
iquid prays is useless. Sprayer attach- 
ents are, thercfore, net only unne 
but are an added burden. They 


machinery and 


1 


creast the cost of the 
make it more complicated and difficu 
to operate. The liquid spray, even if it 
were as effective as the dust method 
would be decidedly more expensive. It 
would necessitate the use of water carts, 
to feed the machines, would demand < 
ample and constant water ‘supply, which 
available on most farms, and in 
would increase the cost of 
poisoning operations. Orchardists and 
others who have to conduct poisoning 
operations regularly are constantly 
searching for poisons that can be dusted 
instead of sprayed. Cotton growers ar 
ry fortunate in that the one really « 
ctive method of controlling the boll 
cevil is the dust method, and the) 
ould not waste time and money, Mr. 

‘oad points out, in experimenting with 
the expensive spray methods that farm 

s in other lines are so constantly tr; 
ing to get away from. 

In addition to the foregoing spraying 
guipment, we also find on the market 
nany curious devices for applying some 
iquid) preparation, usually containing 

Icium arsenate, for the control of the 
holl weevil. Some of these are 
ttached to plows, others to cultivators 
vhile still others run independently. They 
are usually provided with some exceed- 
ngly simple form of tank with a gravity 
flow of liquid, which either drips on the 
plants or is wiped on them by some form 
of brushes or rags. Many such imple- 
ments are absolutely comical, and the 
only sad feature is the fact that some 
farmers are foolish enough to purchase 
them. The literature advertising these 
implements promises wonderful results, 
and the directions given often call for 
only a small fraction of a pound of pois 
on per acre, which is distributed over the 
plants in a very irregular manner. To 
expect boll weevil control from = such 
nethods is absolutely absurd. The De- 
partment specialists have been attempting 
boll weevil control with liquid applica- 
tions for many years. In these tests they 
use the finest available high ‘pressure 
spraying machinery, distributing the 
liquid poison over the plants in a mist 
form, thus reaching absolutely every part 
of the plant. Furthermore, these appli- 
cations are usually made at the rate of 
100 gallons of solution per acre. In spite 
of this, these spray applications do not 
ontrol the boll weevil, and how can any- 
one expect to secure benefit from the ab- 
surd recommendations issued with some 

of the machines now offered the farmers? 

Farmers who desire more detailed in 
formation on this subject may secure it 
free of charge by writing the Delta L ab- 
oratory, United States Department oi 
Agriculture, Tallulah, Louisiana. 


Beat the Boll Weevil by Having 
Cotton Thick 


N 1872 I marked off a cotton patch four 

feet each way, manured in hills like 
you would for watermelon patches. On 
the 10th of April, I planted with select 
seed, plowed out both ways with sweep. 
On the 10th of May, it was time to plow 
again. We found a very poor stand on 
half of the cotton patch, and planted over 
half the patch in drill and got a fine stand 
which was chopped out width of hoe, 
leaving two to three stalks to hill, after 
the David Dickson plan. We were able 
to keep sweeps going much longer in the 
drill 


s not 


yarious Ways 


to he 


cotton, 
he hill cotton grew larger bolls and 
tong limbs loaded with bolls that bent to 
he ground and quite a quantity of the 
bolls rotted. The thick drill cotton, 
though so late planted, turned out about 
- per cent more cotton per acre than 
the hill cotton. 
The David Dickson plan of two to four 
ks to the hill, width of hoe, and keep 
eps going until the cotton com- 
fences to open, will bring the cotton off 
y weeks sooner than the 
practice of today. On my farm, 
dieton, S. C.; I have had more 
ny cotton crop ginned in 
: J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson County, S. C. 


two to three 
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CLEMSON COLLEGE 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 
VW. M. RIGGS, PRESIDENT 


REGULAR 





SESSION 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 6, 1922. 





AGRICULTURE 
Agronomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Agricultural To aching 
\ericultural Chemistry 
Dairying 
} tea} ology 
Horticulture 
ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
| neering 
i gineering 
Engineering 





rehiiceture 
Chemical Engincering 
Industrial Education 





Mechanical Arts (2 years) 


Fextile Industry ? vears) 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES:| 


CHEMISTRY AND GENERAL inund aneklevte ies 
SCIENCE is not included in the above figures. iM i 
( mistry a; oe. 3. 4. 
General Science Scholarships and Membership in All R. O. T. C. students receive 
| edge ye Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (R./ ancial assistance from the Fed- 
Aeoricultur { vear) eral Gov it, this reaching ove 
Acriculture (2 years) O. T. C.) will reduce the above cost relay ate en et 


EXPENSES: 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND 





For the regular session 1922-23 | FREE TUITION 

i the living expenses including board, The college maintains over 200 
|laundry, medical and all fees will be| *¢holarships in the Agricultural and 
| Textile Courses. Each scholarship 
| ‘ is worth $100 per session and free 
|Scholarship Students, $115.40) «sion oi sao. 
| | 

“he scholarships must be won by 
| Free Tuition Students, 215. 40, competitive examinations held by 
} | 
{ | 


each County Superintendent of Ed- 
ation on July 14th 


‘Pay Tuition Students, 255.40! 


Write for the necessary applica- 


| The cost of uniforms and book | tion blanks and information. 
4 ' 

| 

j 


varies with the class and course and The tuition of $40 is free to those 


$100 during the junior and 
by $100 to $200. vears. 


senior 











Professional nd subiect 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JUNE 


matter ¢ 
es tor reimov: 


2 TO JULY 22, 1922 
Cotton Grading 
Agricultural Club Boys 


suirses for Teachers. Science Courses College Courses— 


l of entrance conditions. Courses for 





FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE OR WIRE 


| THE REGISTRAR, CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 


’ APPLICATIONS WILL BE CONSIDERED IN THE ORDER RECEIVED 


| 
a 











[FARM SANITATION 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(Standardized) 
Parasiticide and Disinfectant 





for all 


Live Stock ena Poultry 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 168 Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No.1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
PETROIT, MICH. 

















— in- 

cludes lumber, millwork, 
paints, ware, roofing, 
etc- Materials cut to fit. Our 
system makes it easy for 
anyone to erect this attrac- 
tive bungalow. Seven dif- 
Sorent ote se to choose from. Send for circular No, 2124 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, N. C. 














| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


JERSEYS 





— 


| REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 


Ready for Service 
OUT OF REGISTER OF MERIT COWS. 
SIRED BY HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED BULL. 
ACCREDITED HERD 


TABULATED PEDIGREES. 








FAIR PRICES 








BROMPTON FARM, FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
= aaa 








Reg. of Merit Jerseys—Est. 1908 


Large Healthy Cows—Heifers and Bulls—All ages. 


Mansfield Hall Farm, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 





Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 








tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


























TYPE UNIFORMITY PRODUCTION 


WADDINGTON FARM GUERNSEYS—"**°F° ®¥,2215- 2ORDER RAIDER 


who carries 29.7 pe cent of MAY ROSE Blood: Sire of 19 A. R. daughters, whose completed 
records average 11,424 12 pounds milk and 592,31 pounds butter-fat; thirteen of these records 
madé in Class G 


SONS Bigg GRANDSONS OF THIS NOTED SIRE, and out of high-producing dams, for sale at 
reasor 6 price 
Federal Accredited Herd No. 18844. 


WADDINGTON FARM, WHEELING, W. VA. 











[FOUR YEARS THE BEST 
MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


The International Livestock Show Is 
the Test of Hog Producing Power. 
HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Championship 
in this test four tg B in -_ cession—1918, 1919, 1920, 
Ivci—in the har e farmers. No experts 
ded to make Ht 8 Mr SHIRE S win 


1I.A\MPSHIRES are the greatest of all forage hogs— 
aking the highest priced pork out of the cheapest 
eds on the farm. Active, vigorous and healthy, they 
raise exceptionally large litters, At the Internationa] 
they have shown, almost without exception, the heaviest 
sjring pigs of any breed, carrying always the heavy, 
high-killing lean meat type. 
FOR FREE HAMPSHIRE INFORMATION . for 
names of breeders in your neighborhood, addr 


DEPARTMENT B 
American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, EB. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ills: | 




















POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-Chinas for Sale 


PIGS by Checkers’ Maid, which is 40 inches high 78 
inches long from center of eye to root of tail, 9% bone, 


Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 
it is scheduled to appear. 


Pigs, 8 weeks old, $15 each, and Pigs from other sows, 
$10 each 





WOODLAWN, VA. 


E. W. JONES, 








| Farme rs Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) } ¢ ; 
Each tniti md Number or Amount Counts as a Word Oras - 
CRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. _C. 


—85,000 Circuiation, 








Always address THE 


Carolinas- Virginia 





_LIVESTOCI K_ 

































~ DUROE: JERSEYS Sern ROCKS 


























Big Type Duroc Pigs- t Emp ert: tal Ringlet_ Barred Rocks D- 
2 E 2 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 











































GRASS SEED 
Sudan Grase—100 Ibs Ss? -~: 50 Iba... $4; 25 Da 
$ > les qua ties l tb Hudmon Sead Co 
Nashvill Tent 
MILLET 
Millet — Genui messee Germa r Gol : 
Bb $1.65; sa lots, $1.60 bushel; 2ye-bu ym 
cach 35c extra Hudmon Seed Co Nashville, 
PEANUTS 
~Teanuis|—Recleanad, Selected White Spanish Seca 
Pea New 120-Ib au re lb H. MeCra 
D ( 
R is : North Tg 
. 3 Th ) pa ' + Ss pe Ib Strick- 
land & (lio Ala 
PEAS 
Cow peas--Get ir wholesale prices before buying. 
Cou 1 Seed Company, Franklin ya 
Sale—Whippoorwill, Clay F. 0. B 
«. W. P. Bowman, Grani ( 
els Whippoorwill eas—In 2 el sacks, 
ish with order. Smith Concord, 
Sale—Irons and Brabham $z. 25 per bu : 
i5 per bu., hera W. J. McCartha, Lexing- 
Brabham, Trons and Whip Peas Buy di- 
frum grower, prices Ogeechee Farm, 
alker, Ga 
Peas—Sound ishel bags. 


Receaned Stock—New 
; F. H 


q bhi 
Brabham pe mixed, $2. ae rae, Denmark, 
Sou 


1 200 | Bushels Recleaned, 











New Cro Bright Speckled 








Reaistered Duroc- loaner Pigs—Best breeding. Prices 
Write me your wants. P. 
Alexander, Fairfield, ‘Va 





Rhode Island 7 Pexs— Winna Strain 

















epi “Boars -Queen’s Great 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS _ 


( Color ado higher, than Pike's Peak, 




















and the others are not. Mo 
you may havo for sale 











_POL AND-CHINAS _ 


























eed Company, Franklin, 






































v3 — 6-year- old cow, Mamm ‘se Yellow Soy, 




















Whippoorwill Peas—In new 2-bushel bags, $2 per bu 
F. O. B. here, W. R. Harreli, Fayeitevilie, Ga 
l’eas—Mixed, $1.90; Whippoorwills, $2; Gnknown. 
$2.15; Brabham and Tron, $2.40 bushel ‘ash with 
order. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga 
oy Gole-atized peas, $1.75; Iron, $2; Brabham, 
$2.20. vod stock; new 120-Ib. bags No order less 
ey 2 hes Cash Bush & Davis, Richland, Ga. 
PEPPER 
Sweet and Hot ~ Peppers— Postpaid. 100, 50c; 500, 
$1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasvilie, Ga 
POTATOES 
Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000. Eureka Farm, Clare- 
mout, N. C, 
Porto Rico Plants 1,000 T. L. MeClees, 
Durham Cc 
Porto Ricv Potaw Plauts—$i 1,000 Georgia Plant 

































































Farm, Baxley, G 

Yenuine Porto Ricv Potato Plants—$1 1,000, A. 5. 
Wells, Tallahassee, Fia 

Nancy Hall Potato Piants—$1.75 1,000. W. F. Mur- 
ray, Claremont, N. 

Potato Plants—500, $1.25, postpaid Carolina Plant 
Farm Claremont, N ( 

Porto Potato Plan $1.10 per 1,000, Jef Davis 

nt Co., Hrasathusrst 

Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, postpaid. G. 
W. Mu ‘luremomt, N. ¢ 

Leadi irieties Potato Plants 1,000 Sunny- 
side Farm, Claremo ( 

Improved P » Rico Plants—90c 1,000; ove 1,000, 
7 trannen Bros Baxley, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—85e per 1,000, I give sat- 
isfaction EK. M. Dunwvody, Baxley, Ga 

Porto Rico Pot: %0e 1,000; 10,000, 85c; 
‘ash with _order nwen, Baxley, . 

ir ibhan Irons—$2.20 bushel: Clays ee 
1 ” hdw. H. Hanna, Gifford, S. ¢ 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—S85c per 1,000 Can ship 
promptly, Cc. W. Roatright, Rockingham, Ga 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants 500, “$l 2 
1,600, $2. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—5,000, $1.20: 10,000, $1; 
25,000, 85¢ per 1,000. C. T Coop Ba axley, Ga 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Triumph— 
$l 1,000, Deenata. a. 7. c Ne wton, N. C 

Port Rico and_ Naney Ha ants— $1.25 25 
1,000; 10,000 for $11. J. B Cowart. Collins, Ga 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, 








for Seed—$1.80 per bushel, 








Two Angus eg $50. 























$1 per 1,000, in 10,000 lots Pinson Sianley, Quitman, 
Georgia 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 
spected; 80e 1,000, cash with order. Il. Brannen, 
Baxiey, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Weli rooted and shipped 
quick 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000 in lots of 2,000 
and up State inspecter and fully guaranteed J. H 
srigman, Baxley, Ga. 

































































aun di soil improvement crop; 

















"CABBAGE “AND ee 











k MORE BI BREEDS 
















































PET STOCK 











S ista ction guaranteed 








_ CANE AND | _ SORGHUM 










































THE PROGRESSIVE FARME,» 


I 
Rico, Nancy 




















Porto Hall, Haymar and Big “no 
Jersey Potato Plants Ready—500, $1.50; 1,000, $75 
5,000, $12.50 Mailed prepaid pressed 0.000 $: ‘ 
“ash Council Seed Company, Fr i Va 
I xi dort K , Pla i 
i i» ‘ 4 
L $1 ow ) yy 
) ‘4 WW 
( P >» Rico | I ~ 1,000 » § 
7 0 
ties toma l 3 price * Sat 
1 uu ¢ Albany, Ga 
a 
Geauine | K Potato | 00, $1.75 
2 prepaid sured l O00) exnre $12 Stroy 
healthy, Government insy ed \V what we ship 
Mediin Plant Farm, Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mi 
South Carolina 
Genuine Government Ih Porto Rico Potata 
Plauts—$l A 1,00, express *§1. 75 ] 000 31 500, post 
paid, insur Transplante plants, bloor 
i a; 1,000 $5. Moc Rlonbucg Plant Co 
N 
Fifte: i Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants — Cuaranteed satisfaction or money refunded 
$1 per 1,000, parcel post or express; 75c per 1,000 iu 
5,000 lots or more Prompt shipment insor YP 
Co Valdosta, Ga 


Porto Rico, ‘Nancy Hall Plants— Immediate shipment 





inspected; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2 ‘omato, sweet peppe 
cabbage, collard plants. same ™... Transplanted to- 
mato, pepper, $1 100; $5 1,000. All prepaid. Spring 
dale Farm, Munroe, N. C 





Ten Million Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants 
Government inspected; $1 per 1,000; express or parcel 


post; 75e per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or mvre. Prompt ship 
ment Rush your order to The Southern Plant Farm 
P. 0. Box 254, Valdosta, Ga. 





Millions Porto 


Rico Potato Plants—Government “in 
sBpected: 1: 1,000, $ 


treated against disease. 500, 





10,000, $12.50; mailed or expressed. Fine plants: well 
packed Satisfaction guaranteed, Wholesale Plani 
Company, ‘Thomasville, Ga. 

Absolutely Pure Disease-free Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—Postpaid, 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.50; by express 
$2 1.000; 4,000 and over, $1.75 Leading varieties 
tomato plants, 60 cents 100 ull count and imme 


diate shipment. Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C 














Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Govern- 
ment inspected; seed chemically treated; 1,000 to 4,000, 
$1.10 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1 om, ven “beat 
shipments Satisfaction guaranteed. e ship strong, 
healthy plants of Quality. Shipp Plant “co. Cordele, 
Georgia 

SUDAN GRASS 

“Sudan Grass $8 per "100 Ibs. and over. . No orders 
accepted for less than 100 Ibs. W. D. Bird, Seedsman, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

__TOMATOES 





Tomatoes—31 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 
Leading varieties 
Hillsboro, N. C 

Best Variety Tomato Plants—100, 50c; 300, $1; 
$1 50. po staid. Sun nyside Farm, Claremont, N, 


45 Re-rooted or 100 Seedbed June Pink, a 
Tomato Plant ne 50 Bell pepper or 100 lettuce, 
40¢ Postpaid Overlook Spout Springs, N. ¢ 


Farm, 

For Sale—Stone Tomato Plants—30c 100, postpaid, 
Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.25, 
Satistactior iaranteed Brownsville Plant Farm, 
Brow nsvilk . c 


Plants “300, 75c; 1,000 


Hall 


Tomato 
2. Leroy 


a 

















umato Plants—Ponderosa, Farliana, 
’ and others, 100, $1. Field grown, 
; 300, $1. All postpaid and insured, River- 
Maxton, N. C 


Stone, 
1,000 
side arms, 
Mili Tomato Plants 
more-—2Z50 postpaid, 50c; 
$1 1,000. Plants 
shipment Plant 
Transplaited 


Karliana and Greater Balti- 
500 postpaid, 75c; by express, 
packed in m0ss. Guarantee prompt 
Farm, Ulah, C, 


Tomato Plants— 


lions 





lead 





ge All 














ing varteties 100, $1; 1,000, Field grown, $2.40 
1,000 Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government tu 
spected; prompt shipment; 1,000, $1.50; 500, 85c; 1 
Pp old, insured. No order too large Mec klenburg Plant 
( __ Maxton, N 
TREES 

Get _Our Prices Before one J. Van Lindle 
Nursery Co., Pomona, 

ae Bearing Bodies’ — Grafted Paper Shell Pe 
can Trees—World’s largest pecan nursery, and finest 


trees guaranteed, Bass Pecan Compauy. 


Lumberton, Miss. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Catalog free. 










































































































POULTRY A AND EGGS _ 














National 
Compauy, Iuo., Tifton * 











Ins pected gue 3 ares zceto Rico Plant —Inmediate 142 Acres—or half of it; 2 miles station; Pender 
shipment; 500 20; ”, $2.15, prepaid Field- County: great trucking section. Let me describe this 
grown tenet, ae im. 7 Transplanted tomato, pep- and others. t. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 
per, $1 100; $5 1,000. Grown here. Springdale Farm 
Monroe, N.C VIRGINIA 

Four Million Porto Rico Plants Pianuts for “Ape: e ial § orn, Grain, Tobacco, Stock Farm— 

1.40 per 1,000. cash with rder. J R. 50 Acres iding crops, stock, machinery; only 
Winokur, Ga., Route ri 2.500; terms Real producer. Improved 

M r od iriah © . = highs wy; r great educational center, Blakstone; 

Un Write seed iris it ~ “<= e and es cleared; plenty timber; Comfortable dwelling: 

sheers dog | a prices V 1 a, Seeuse = tenant houses, stables, 4 tobacco barns, etc. Writs, 

arate tet — 8 —— — ae eee full desmription this and other real bargains, all sizes 

Certified Triumph—$1, delivered; Porto Rico and JR. Fredericksen, Blackstone. Va 
Na He $1.25 delivered. oY G A 
he i tall . $1 2 Berea: i R nary Farm y OTHER STATES 

Sweet Potato Plant Genuine Big Stem Jersey R i Kamey Ranch Diversified Plantation for Lease 
and Yellow, 300, $1; 500, $1 7h 1,000, $2.50, postpai ‘" Wanted: Capable manager with capital. Will sell 

T. Council! & Sons, Frauklin, Va tracts on long time, easy payments to suit pur 

. : chasers. Excellent advanced crops now actly and 

Improved Porto Ri Potato Plants—$l.2 1,000; maturing, J. W. McKamey, Port Lavaca, Té 
ver 10,000, $1 1,000 Mi llions rene, Cash with or- 

SRT Gatien Ym Poe SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
New Improved Golden Yam Potato eee in quality, 

yield, earli and keeping qualities Plants, 2 per eee # 

rn . , Become ‘Autom mobile Expert Experts — 3 Hundreds vacancies vacancies 
oo sin < 
100, postpaid, FF, W. F Tet her, Orlando, Fla . $45 week. Learn while earning. Write Franklin In- 
ty-tive Millior Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Stitute, Dept. E-419, R chester, N. Y¥ 
-$1.25 1.000; mail or express, Write Vi Women-Girls, Learn Dress » week 

P| t Farms, — rift m, Ga: i: ildo sta Ga Learn while earning, Sample Franklin 

qian stitute de e-5 ocheste 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Best quality: certified by if atte Dept. _E-540,_Rocheste — 
; nment tor: $1 1,000 Zest of service. Cash Become Expert Milliners—$125 month. Earn while 

der & F. M. Bullard, Baxley, G learning Sam w:wle lessons free Vrite immediately 
Franklin 1 ute, Dept. E-824, Rochester, N. Y¥. 

Pure Porto Ri Potato Plant State = 7 = 
Pipette e 7 -~ Wanted—Young Men to Learn the Barber Trad 
i _ ally reat arab] $1 10 1, A tole lots 10,000 M: ike good money while learning, with some fine bust- 
3. Prompt shipments, Southeastern Plant ness openings for our graduates. Charlotte Barber 

pitamdemmassementosiastegaiananten sles Charlotte, N. C, 
Rico Improved P Pot ato Plants $1.50 ( 
40 1.000; 10,000, $1.30 1,000 Fully guaran- HELP OR POSITION | WANTED 
pril lst shipments, Brigman Plant Co, Bax- _ 
ann nnn 

= = saimsinslteennnanetinie . _ ’ Wanted — Single Man Who Und Understan vatands Gener Gen 
Absolutely Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated Farm Work ioe that is a good milker and help taks 

and Government inspected. April and May delivery, saro of a herd of cows $35 month with, room an¢ 

$1.25 1.000; June delivery, $1 1,000 rT, N. Paris board Give reference and experience first lett 

Fitzgerald, Ga R. L Smith, Barber, a. 

Millions G nine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato SALESMEN 
Plants 0 1,000, postpaid, lots of 5,000 up; $1.2 F 7 nert 
10 : te es ruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant perm: 

Dy vo Sy press, pe ~ 1 Mt Quick shipments. Inspect’ work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and other 
ants. Reid Darn l axt m, N C rd Dept 5, C ord, Ga ti 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1.000, $1.50 L Salesmen >» sell coal to you 

postpaid, insured: $5,000, $6.25; 10,000, $12, by ex tra je | in carload lots. oF: a week’s pay in an hour 

press. Fine plan quick shipments, 10 years in busi- For particulars, write, Washington Coal Co., 3510 5o 

ness. Riverside Farms, Maxti om, N Cc Racine, Chicago. ms 

a —— oman . ‘ ribut 

Ger e Fx 0 Swee nts—Grc Agents—90c an Hour to Advertise and Distribu'4 
foam pred Porto Rico weet Potato Plant a Samples to Consumers—Write quick for territory and 
from shipm No hand-selected seed. especially ° 1 ibe: Mills, G M 5781 America 
prepared in our curing house Chemically treated; Oe tae A ae ills, Gen, Mer., 975 
Government ‘inspected. 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000 for $1.70 sldg., Cincinnati, Ohio a 
008. express, collect Prepaid parcel past, add 50 Agenis—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets. 4 
ents per 1,000 We are giving entire rapt goer patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 

ull varieties, parcel post paid, 100, sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Devt 

250, $1; 90; 1,000, $2.50. Reference, Bradstroot: 701, Amsterdam, Y. 

Bank of ad Bank. Tiftwoa Podtats —_—__—_——_ 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 

































Saturday, June 3, 1922 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Baby Chick Pointers 
DREVENTION of white diarrhea is 
4 better than cure. Give as the first 
drink, and before any feed, good 
rmilk. If not easily available, 
get the semi-solid 
or the dried butter- 
milk now in the 
markets. 

” * 
Never put chicks 





in the sa runs 
with “o wi or half- 
grown fowls. Give 
them their own 
house and run, 
MBE. BOTHPLETZ eae taae. 
Runs that have been used grown 
poultry are not in good, sanitary 
condition for chicks. The one safe 


ground 


way is to put them on new 
been. 


iere no other Poultry have 

* 
Turkeys are known to harbor gape 
worms. Keep them out of poultry 
runs, and, especially, do not put young 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

The above rate applies to the 
Virginia Edition—85,900 Circulation. 
_Plainly what edition you wish to use. 





Carolinas- 
State 


weer eee n~ 


~____ MACHINERY 


Corn Mile, “Ba Ww w Mi ils, Shi ngle ie Mills Water Wheels, 
ch il, At . 


ia. 


‘ elk 341 





We Sell Mills— On a “Money-back if not satisfied” 
uu 1 Millstone Company, Cameron, 





Three Unused Sansor ri 30 each Slightly 
used Delco-light plant, good, $200 80 H.P. boiler, 
FOX 125 WLP. Monarch « Engine, fine, cheap. 
xo 4-gin systems, and oil mill machinery; sacrifice 
prices. For particulars, apply, Box 29, Brunson, 8S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Communion Sets—Church Sup ves of All Kinds. 
th th Sanply House, Burlir gton, N. 


Tractors——$ 




















BEES 
for Sale—Three Buuded ltalian Qucens—Untested, 
#125 each; $12 dozen select, untested, $1.50 each. 
hat isfaction guaranteed. Carolina Bee Co., W. O 
Curtis, Mer., Graham, N. ¢ 





CREAM 
The Pine State Creamery, Raleigh, N. C., 
purchase cream for making butter, for cash, 


ice a month. 
HONEY 


oF Fancy bid ata Honey ee guaranteed ; 
f1.¢ by express. J. 0. dallman, Fargo, Ga. 


KODAK : rintaa 
Kodak Finishing wv yee developed free. 
5 to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
wham, Ala. 





desires to 
payable 








10 Ws., 









~ ROOF ING 


Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
t galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
fing ard shingle-reol; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
*, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard; ridge 

valley, gutters, downrc:pouts, skylights, ventilators, 
rnices. Write us for prices. We furnish mechanics 
i» erect our goods when ane. Budd-Piper Roofing 
( Distributors, Durham, ° 


PRINTING 
400 —. smnyelapes, Printed—$1.75. 
Creedmoor, N. 
250 Envelopes- “ae 500, $1.75, postpaid. 
Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


For Sale—Calcium Arsenate—Which has been an- 
alyzed by the Government Laboratory at Tallulah, La., 
end found up to specifications. Also hand guns for ap- 
plying same. Prices very cheap. Dill Ball Company, 
South Atlantic Wharf, Charleston, 8. C. 


a STORAGE 


We “Stopped Advertising a Few Months Ago—Beca 186 
our space was taken, On the rise our customers have sold 
a great deal, so we now have space for 10,000 bales of 
cotton. The best warehouses; cheapest rates for storage; 
a good market, surrounded by mills, and money to lend 
at 6 per cent interest on cotton stored with us. What 

ore do you want? The new crop is starting very 
tlowly and it looks like prices will go much higher. 
Our stores are bonded and we refer to The Progressive 

armer; to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
or = any bank in North Ceroling, Greensboro Ware- 
» & Storage —~ any, . Latham, Vice- Presi- 


1 








Times-News, 





Womble 

















joy _Greensboro, 
SYRUP 
—— 
Cuban Molasses—$8.50, 60 gallons. Sample 25¢. 
Southern Distributing Cov., Raleigh, N. C. 


eaftibt n Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, in barrels; 
0 case, six 1-gallon cans. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 








Georgia 
TOBACCO 
Tomes pun Chewing and ~~: Tobacco—5 Ibs., 
. 10 Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4, Farmers’ Union, 


te ld, Ky. 
Homespun Tobacco—5 YWs., $1.25; 15 ths., $3. Send 
Yy, Day when received. Farmers’ Association, 
Arkansas 
Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 
> Smoking, 5 tbs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. Send 
money pay when received Tobacco Growers’ 
i. Paducah, Ky. 
VEHICLES 
iter to Close Out, the Following New Weber 
~Narre w track. All freight paid to your sta- 


where East of the Mississippi River. Terms, 
h, or Yc “| - deduct 5 per cent for cash with order. 




















11 No, E ight two-horse wagons, 2%x40-44-inch 
wheels, 144x%-inch tire; factory cost, gear and bed 
0. 0 No. E3 medium two-horse wagons, 2%- 


h wheels, 40-44-inch; tire 2x%-incN; factory cost, 
$107.50. 6 No. EA, Standard two-horse 
40-44-inch; tire 3x%-inch; 
jst, gear and bed, $119.50. Long -Lewis 


re ( ompal y. Dessemer, Ala. 
WOOL 


Wanted to Buy—Wool Direct From Grower—Corre- 
peudence solicited, J, E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn 

















chicks on ground that has been used 
for turkeys. 
* * * 

Young chicks require a great deal 
of water. See to it that their supply 
and that the 
scalded 


is renewed at least daily, 
water regularly 
out to insure cleanliness. 
+ my * 
Never overfeed. Keep the chicks’ 
appetite sharpened by holding back a 
little, and don’t allow feed to remain 
before them more than 15 to 20 min- 
utes at each feeding. 
* 


“ * 


VEsseis are 


Shade, fer young chicks, is of vital 
importance, and nothing equals that 
provided by low-growing things. If 
no bushes or low-growing trees in 
the chick’s run, plant something that 
will grow quickly. 

# + 

The demand for the dual purpose 
breeds, those good both for egg pro- 
duction and for meat, is steadily 
growing, and we note that leading 
poultry journals are among the 
strongest supporters of the movement. 
One-half of each year’s production 
of chicks are males, most of which 
must be used for meat, and all the 
hens, after one to three years service 
as layers, go the same way. There is 
sound sense in urging the increase of 
our dual-purpose breeds. The day-old 

hick hatcheries furnish a means for 
obtaining them. 

* * 

We have me complaints of chicks 
being troubled with leg weakness. 
This is mainly due to improper feed- 
ing, a lack of mineral matter and pro- 
teins. Fine ground bone should be 
a part of all mashes for chicks, and 
green, growing things supply proteins. 
Some also have a noticeable amount 
of vitamines. Quite lately, Prof. 
Graham of Ontario, Can., Agricultural 
College, is said to have cured cases 
of leg weakness by adding tomato 
juice to a mash for chicks, with but- 
termilk in feed. Tomatoes are high 
in vitamines. 

* * 

Charcoal is not food. But the use 
of granulated charcoal for poultry is 
important as it has a positive action 
in preventing bowel trouble, acting as 
an internal disinfectant. It is especi- 
ally desirable in rations for young 
chicks. » = 

We believe in day-old chicks. As a 
rule, those offered by well-established 
hatcheries are purebred, and fairly 
uniform type of any breed can be 
expected. True, not many can fur- 
nish the real “exhibition” strains, but 
the average farm poultryman is rarely 
looking for that grade nor is he ex- 
perienced enough to successfully han- 
dle them. But the purchase of one or 
more high-grade males from some 
well-known breeder, to mate with the 
pullets in fall, can help in raising the 
grade next year. 

* * 

Surplus males in the poultry yard 
are a dead expense, and are of abso- 
lutely no.use. A very limited number 


of males must be kept for the next 
breeding season but should be in 
separate houses and pens. Infertile 


eggs, especially in hot weather, keep 

much better, and the hens will not 

only lay just as many eggs without the 

males, but segregating sexes will give 

both a rest. Swat the surplus cocks. 
s 8 


According to the census report, in 
1919, the egg production of the United 
States was valued at $661,082,803. The 
poultry, (market) was worth $386,240,- 
367, a total of. only $1,047,323,170. This 
does not cover a vast amount raised 
in city backyards or consumed on 
farms and never reported, and the 
estimate is based upon farm prices, 
not on the prices paid by consumers. 
What would their figures have been 
if all the farm poultry were purebred, 
and the marketing were done on busi- 
ness principles? 

x * 

Incidentally, we note that the Agri- 
cultural Department estimates that in 
1921 the output of 750,000,000 chickens 
furnished a market for $600,000,000 of 
rain and grain products, even at last 
year’s reduced prices for these staples. 
An industry that consumes such an 
amount of raw material is certainly a 
business, not a side-line, 


7 





(21) 307 








PUREBRED POULTRY 








In lote of 100, 
lower. WRITE 





unmet ian ati 


CHICK BARGAINS FOR MAY AND JUNE | 


Think of it!—-30 per cent REDUCTION on High-grade, Vigorous, 
PUREBERD stock. from the South’s most up-to-date and con- 
veniently located hatchery. 
S. C. White Leghorns at 11 Cents 
Barred Rocks and S. C.R. I. Reds at 14 Cents 


door OF per cer 
mation on the feeding and care of baby chicks and matured stock. 
it also describes our line of 

BROODERS and GUARANTEED POULTRY REMEDIES 
- RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Hie (Members of the international Baby Chick Association) a 


delivered by PREPAID PARCEL POST to your 
t Live arrival guaranteed Quantity prices still 
TODAY for FREE catalog, yiving valuable infor- 


Route ii, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











LEGHORNS | 





__ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an egg record unsurpassed Special Price 
for May aid June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30: $15 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


CHICKS 9 CENTS 


White, Oye | and a Leghorns—50 Chicks, $6; 
100, 1; 500, $50 
Anconss, Black Minorcas — 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 


Barred. and. White Rocks, R. C. and S. C, Rhode 
Island Reds, White and Silver-laced Wyan- 
dottes. White and Buff Orpingtons—'0, $7; 
100, $13; 500, $60. 
Mixed for Broilers—$9 per 100, straight 
latched in my own Mammoth Incu- 
bators from high-class, heavy-laying 

















“ Hlocks. Postpaid safely up to 1,200 miles, 
and full 100 ver cent live delivery guar- 
anteed. Order direct from Led ad and 
save money. Bank reference. Free 


Catalog. H. B. _TIPPIN, Box 3it, 
“ Findlay, Ohio. 


CHIX, $10 per 100 


From Vicorous Heavy-laying Hens 
S. C. White, Brown and Buff Leg- 
horns and R. C. Brown Leghorns— 
50 Chicks, $5.50; 100, $10; 500, $48. 
Anconas—50, $6: 100, $11: 500, $52. 
Barred and Buff Rocks, R. C. an 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes—50, $6.50; 100, $12; 
500, $58. Strong, husky chicks, 
postpaid safely up to 1,200 miles. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
onDER Srnser FROM THIS AD. Bank Refer- 
ce. Free Circular. Don’t Delay. 
Kirkersvillo Hatchery, Box 503, Kirkersville, Oho. 




















BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar- 
gain Prices 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
DELIVERY 

TOM Sannon ENG. WHITE Leeuonne, 

BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONA 

Vigorous, Pull. -blooded, ty Range 





Strong, 


Sent Prepaid °F ‘Your Door 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Best ait Money Can Buy. 
Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 
{ Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 














Baby Chicks, Reduced Prices 53", "AY, 


10,000 Chicks weekly f sup vior quatity, from my 


leading purebred varieties rom mature bregde “3 
only bag 4 ussed a8 ao y mahers. Brown and White 
Leghorus, 25 chichs, | 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 


500, S67 50: T000, $180. barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orringtons, White Wyandottcs, and Rhode 
Island Reds, per 25, $4.50; 50, $8; 100, $18; 500, $70. 
Mixed chicks, “3 $3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $12, Live de- 
livery wueraiteed by prepaid patvel post 6, 8 end 
10-weeks-old pulleta. Valuable circular. 


C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





a i 


report li lay ail 
winter. 20 varieties | to golect irom. 
1,000,000 chicks via id | post 
safe delivery guaranteed. leased cus- 
Satine every state. 19th season. 
fatal 


FREE. 
MILLER POULTRY canme 
LAN TER, MO, 
















LOOK fy ez 


Postage PAID 








95 per cent 
live arrival guarant 
MONTIVS FEED FREE 
with each order. A hatch 
ie | week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio, 


PRICES. June Chicks 


GET OUR LOW JUNE 
for December fayers 








BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selested 
flocks, high produeers 
White and Barred Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorne, 
Aneonas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 











Baby Chicks 


We offer Mewar value 
in our strain of Bred-to-Lay 
White Leghorns. Also good 
Barred Rocks. Write for 
catalogue which contgins 
attractive prices. 
HESS HATCHERY 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 














OF QUALITY — 
Pr 


4 de BREEDS 
very 
We have hundreds of sationed customers in ovary 


Seuthern state. Write for Free Catalog, ful) of 
useful inte rmation 


indiana 











Baby Chicks—BEST—Baby Chicks 


Full directions care of late chicks with each order. 
Purebred—Hoganized. 


DOIG 6.0 60:56 06 ch vb 4040s aon nagns ss te84ee% 10c 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandottes .......-.. 12¢ 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas ..........0++ 15c 


500 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. 
Postpaid Guaranteed. 
MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, MAGNOLIA, ILL. 








CHICKS! EGG BRED CHICKS -——CHICKS 
Strong, healthy, purebred. Anconas, $13 100; $7 50 
White Leghorns, $12 100; $6.50 50. Extra special qua!- 
ity, Sheppard Anconas, $16 100; $8 50. Barron English 
White Leghorns, $14 100; $7.50 50. Postpaid, suaran- 
teed. Big hatches weekly. 10-weeks pullets, $1.50 each. 
Catalog. Monarch Poultry Farms, Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 





Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear. 








RNWOOD vouarey. youre 
Dept. Fe 2. 
TIFFANY'S 


CHICKS Zu"; DUCKLINGS 


and Leghorns. 
DUCK LINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner, 

Catalog Free. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. 3P, 


NEW LOW PRICE ON JUNE 
BRISTOL CHICKS—From Mountain Raised 
stock. Send for our free catalog 
of seven popular varieties 
C i ICK BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
° 
QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 
20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Rest laying strains, Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 


Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 


Phoenixville, Pa. 














PUREBRED 








LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES ~ 


z A Dollar Down and 7 


the Pig Is Your’n 
PUREBRED REG. BERKSHIRES 


Write for our plan. 
Oconeechee Farm, Durham, N.C. 
= 














= HOLSTEINS 
| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History” 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SHGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS cominates, 
Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 
BI Y YOUR NEXT 1 SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all ure given yearly records. 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITHI . 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
es — 





























O. I. C.’s 
» §. Gs PIGS, GILTS, BOARS 0. I. C. 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs (both sexes), Bred Gilts, and 
Service Boars, of State and National prize-winning 


blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. All etock must 
be as represented or money refunded Write for cir- 
culars and prices, 

R. @. QWEN, Route |, BEDFORD, VA. 
0. I. C.’s— PIGS, BOARS, GILTS ——O. }. C.’s 
Purebred Pigs of the hichest breeding, ready for ship 
ment, 2 months old, at $12 each; $24 pair; no akin; 
pedigreed, Service Boars and Gilts. Also good Pigs 








for killers, $7 to $8 each. 
WwW. i. OWEN, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





WAI Great Breeders’ Consignment Sale of the 
South, Smyth Brother’s Sale yom West 
Broad Street, Richmond, Va, June 22nd. 
‘arefully selected Purebred "HOLSTEINS of High- 
a cn, herds under Federal Government Supervis- 

jon. Sold under a Sixty-day Retest Guarantee. 
Consists of Seventy (70) Head—Cows, Heifers, Bulls. 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Consignment Sale 
Cok Geo. W. Baxter, T. Wood 
Auctioneer. Selignce Man. 
Any_information et 
ALTACE Cc. SAUND 


w ERS, 
Satee Manager, 320 W. Letgh St., Richmond, Va 




































HAY PRESSES 


ALED HAY is better hay. It has a higher food 
value. It is more economical to handle, haul, 
and feed. It occupies only one-fifth the space 

of loose hay, therefore can be stored and protected 
more economically. Each of these advantages rep- 
resents added profits from your hay crop. 














An International hay press, horse or power, will 
yield you full returns for your power and labor. And 
after you have multiplied the profits on your own hay 
crop, you can fill in the late summer and fall months 
profitably, baling hay and straw for others. Some 
farmers say they have paid for their presses in thirty 
days, baling for their neighbors. 
















International horse hay presses are made in four 
sizes, with capacities of from six to fifteen tons a day; 
power presses in three sizes, two of which can be 
furnished with 6h. p. engine attached, with fifteen 
to thirty-ton capacities. 













Write for catalog, and see the McCormick-Deering 
dealer without fail. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO Uncoaroratzo) USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





































‘For Meat Curing— 
Butter Making 
and every farm purpose 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt-is a pure salt, 
of soft, porous flakes that dissolve instantly, 
and penetrate evenly every fibre of the meat. 
That is why it brings out the uniform flavor 
and produces uniform color in meat curing, in 
a way that all other salts which are of non- 
porous, hard, flaky or granular texture can’tdo, 


















Your butter making will re equire half the time for 
working out the surplus moisture and with much 
better flavor if you use Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt. It is the ae -<t for all farm purposes, excellent 
in baking, cooking, table use. Will not cake or 
lump as ordinary salts do. Pvt up in 70 Ib, bags. 


sas Oe SPECIAL gq: A 
COLONIAL Si SALT 





















THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY AKRON, OHE | 
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Raiiwvay Vu REPS bee oer Zee. BSS pst he 
mf ‘“ » - asp “ % . . ba —— 
$168 i t aia ieee ~enunet ween we Tr TrTrTitttT. 

pho aphen ear iTE 

MEN—BOYS OVER 145 Terms) 4 D { Ro er, M 

SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY e oy Afatl 4 
> 
> 1 
Steady Worx Ry 
No Layoiis S, a: 







Paid Vacations / 
7 
Common education sufficient. 
Send Coupon today—SURE \ddress 



















NO CHAN(¢ 


ta +} — Wao 


WHAT TEACHER PULLED ON HIM 








‘Wha t 
‘M ur Wa I 
THE REAL COUNT 

Sunday School Teacher ] y, do you 
count ten before you hit anotl ? 

Jimmy Naw! De referee after I 
hits him!—Life 

HE PROBABLY NEEDED THEM 

Mother—“Whatever is little Billy crying 
for?” 

Father—“Well, he nearly swallowed niy 


cuff-links, so I gave him a suple of 
ITS USE 

editorial rooms)-—“What 

blue pencil for? 


Visitor (in 
you use that 
Editor—‘*Well, 
t's to-er-make a long story short 
lranscript 
CROKER ON CLEVELAND 


The recent death of R ard Croker, former 


short, 
Boston 


to make a long st 


ry 


GETTING TO HEAVEN 


ouutry Doctor (superintendent of Sunday 
school)—Now, children, who car Il me what 
must do in order to get to Heaven 
Bright Boy—We must di 
Country Doctor—Quite right, but what must 


e do hefor« die? 


\ Scottish farmer sked to the funeral 
| ittended 
rs, his 


ri me n Sand ul > 1so1 
or u bu u ds the 
ld lady of nally he tol me 

' , 5 : 
“Wee » ja t ike t « 
| acceptin’ ither folks’ civilitics when I niver 
|hae anything o? the kin’ to offer in return.” 











Exchange 
THE WAY IT SEEMED TO HER 
; Acolored couple stood once again before the 
probatic n officer 
“Now this,” the ofticer said to Loth, “scems 
to me to be a case where there is nothing 
very much the matter except that your 
tastes are different You, San are much 
older than your wite It is 1 Case May 
married to December.” 
A slight pause. and then Eva, the wife, 
was heard to remark in a tired voice 
} “f—I really doa know what you means 
| by yer saying May is married to December 
1 If yer goin’ to talk tha iy, it sect to me 
| hit’s a case of Labor Day married to de Day 
f Rest.””—Everybody’s 
MBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
HA 
——__———_— 
KUNL BoB ‘LOW DE 
| |} MAN WHUT WORKS ALL 
DE TIME GINALLY KEEPS 
OUTEN TROUBLE BuT EF 
| |}You HAS T’ WORK ALL 
} DE TIME Yous PON E } 
, IN TROUBLE sa el 
| : 4 
ee Ye oe, 4 
- ser Ny 
{ ( >. = 
| s i 6 Y 






Copyright, . by McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


Me ATHLETIC RK 
UNDER WioaR 


Insure yourself against 
scanty size and fealinakenl 
details. 


The HALLMARK standard of quality 
and the tailoring of Troy’s Master 
Craftsmen insure both the we arability 
and the comfort of HALLMARK Ath. 
letic Underwear. 


PRICED AT $1.15 AND UP 





HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. 
Makers of HALLMARK Shirts, M. ARK a 
and SLIDEWELL Collars, 



















y 
$20 to $400 Less 


Tell me what size orstyle Z 
gine you ne 
2, 8, “ «. 8, 12, 16, 22 or 
80 H-P.—and I willquote [ 
@ price that will save 
you money. Every 
WITTE sold on Lifetime 
Guarantee—Cash or Easy Terms. ad 
diate Shipment. WRITE TODAY for Big 





Catalog, FREE.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2353 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
2353 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg 















Bickmore 
—the old reliable 
salve for galls, sore should- 
ers, sore necks, cuts. Don’t 
be without it. you prefer pow- 
ler form get Bickmor- 
ine, They heal while the 
“SB horse works. All dealers 
have 35c and 70¢ sizes. 
THE BICKMORE Co, 
Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 


GALL SALVE 











3384 Madison Street 





THE WHEEL, TOP & HOWE. CO., A-6, 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor, Guaran- 
teed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one-third and increase 
ower of motors from 30 to 50% 
start easy in coldest weather. 


‘Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


its any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
proportionatesaving. Send make of car and take advan 
age of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wanted, 


AiR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO, 
Dayton, Ohia 














=I Pre War ions 
1 Quality talks : x th ae 
have nade a 


. ric e anc 
| both when you buy fror 

new 2922 cut price 

| bie hit—lower than « 


Direct penaten F ‘ 




















‘ Ru Tires extra; Govdyes 11.54 
SJ Pw “a ss, $9. Painting extra, $4.50 


Cincinnati 0. 





